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CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPHS 
All photographs used to illustrate the 1954 con- 
ference story starting on page 378 were taken by 
Doris Granfield of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Benicia. The Association takes this occasion 
to express its appreciation to Mrs, Granfield for het 
excellent coverage of conference events, 
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Fenestra Intermediate Projected Steel Windows in Archer Courts, Relocation 
Housing Site No. 8, Chicago, Ill. Architect: Everett F. Quinn & Associates, 
Chicago. Contractor: S$. N. Nielsen Co., Chicago. 


These 
steel windows 
solve three 
big problems! 


* The problems? Maintenance, safety and cost! 

Because Fenestra* Intermediate Projected Win- 
dows are made of steel, they can’t possibly warp, 
swell or stick. This same steel construction makes 
them so strong and rigid that hard use of vents 
won't cause glass breakage. And we offer these 
windows with Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing, so that 
painting is never necessary. Ladder climbing is 
out, too, because Fenestra Metal Screens go on 
from the inside. 

Children can’t fall out of these windows, because 
of the ventilator design. Walls and furnishings are 
protected from rain. For if the windows are acci- 


You told us your problems and encouraged us 
to develop Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanized 
Intermediate Projected Steel Windows. They 
ore the most permanent windows built! 
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dentally left open when it’s raining, the vents shed 
the rain outside. 

Cost? Amazingly enough, the initial cost of 
Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Win- 
dows is, in most cases, lower than the cost of 
ordinary steel windows plus two field coats of 
paint inside and out! And you'll save maintenance 
money for the life of your building. 

For complete information, call your Fenestra 
Representative, listed in the yellow pages of your 
local telephone directory, or write Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Dept. JH 11, 2294 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan. *“® 
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J. N. MILLER, 

executive director of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Daytona Beach 
since 1942, died in late September after 
a month’s illness. He was widely known 
throughout NAHRO’s Southeastern Re- 
gional Council area and acted as host 
to its 1953 conference. He was a for- 
mer city manager and state representa- 
tive and at one time owned and op- 
erated a private apartment hotel in the 
city, at which time he developed his 
housing interest. 

Earl J. Pounds was named to the 
authority’s directorship as of November 
1. For the past three and a half years 
he had been a special agent for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
earlier had been an instructor in mathe- 
matics at a Daytona Beach high school. 


ROLAND M. SAWYER 

became the executive director of The 
Pittsburgh Housing Association on Oc- 
tober 13, succeeding the late Dr. Bryn 
J. Hovde (see August-September Jour- 
NAL of Housinc, page 257). Mr. Saw- 
yer had been the association’s assistant 
director for the past two years. He 
came to the post from the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, where he had been 
a minority group housing adviser in 
its headquarters office. Earlier, from 
1936 until the start of World War II, 
he lived and worked in Pittsburgh. 
After two years of army service, he 
joined UNRRA and was sstationed in 
Austria for a year, where he assisted 
in the re-employment and resettlement 


of 40,000 displaced persons. 
PAUL S. FREEDMAN 


has been named deputy executive di- 
rector of the Chicago Housing Authority 
by General William B. Kean, the au- 
thority’s new director (see October 
JourNnaL, page 333). Mr. Freedman was 
formerly the authority’s controller. He 
has just been elected NAHRO’s second- 
vice-president (see page 390) and for 
the past three years has been a mem- 
ber of its Board of Governors. 


ANATOLE A. SOLOW, 

chief of the division of housing and 
planning of the Pan American Union, 
secretariat of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, is currently on a_ technical 
mission in Panama to advise the govern- 
ment on the establishment of a national 
urban planning program. 


HARRY A. FALLS 

was this summer appointed director of 
management for the Housing Authority 
of the City of Pittsburgh. Mr. Falls 
went to his new position with a 19 
year background of housing experience. 
His most recent connection had been 
as chief construction supervisor for the 
architectural firm of Marks, Fisher & 
Simboli, designers of two of the au- 
thority’s new housing communities. Previ- 
ously he had been on the staff of the 
Public Housing Administration and _ its 
predecessor agencies in both manage- 
ment and development capacities. His 
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first housing experience was with the 
Resettlement Administration, where he 
assisted in the planning of Greenbelt, 
Maryland. 

Mr. Falls is filling the post at the 
authority vacated by Everett E. Utter- 
back, who is now the authority’s gen- 
eral counsel and deputy administrator. 


HERMAN BERKMAN 

was this fall granted a year’s leave of 
absence from the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission to complete a research 
project in housing at the University 
of Wisconsin under Dr. Richard U. Rat- 
cliff. He is to write a thesis toward a 
doctor's degree on the “Structure and 
Growth of Rental Housing Areas in 
American Cities.” His research work is 
being sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council and the Rockefelle: 
Foundation. At the Land Clearance 
Commission, Mr. Berkman holds _ the 
position of special assistant for program 
analysis. He joined the commission in 
1950 as chief of research. 


EDWARD MOORE 

was this fall appointed to the dual post 
of secretary to Toledo’s new Housing 
Improvement and Urban Renewal Com- 
mission and managing director of the 
Office of HIURC. The commission and 
office were established this spring by 
the city council as the result of pro- 
longed study, under Mr. Moore’s guid- 
ance, of the kind of organizational 
structure needed to do an urban renewal 
job in the city (see July JourNAL, page 
226). Mr. Moore had formerly been 
executive director of the city’s Housing 
and Urban Redevelopment Commission. 


D. E. MACKELMANN. 

chairman of NAHRO’s Rehabilitation 
and Conservation Committee and dep- 
uty housing and redevelopment coordina- 
tor for Chicago, participated as a fa- 
culty member at a Neighborhood Re- 
habilitation Institute of the Nation] 
Association of Home Builders, held at 
the University of California in Berkeley 
on November 2 and 3. The institute 
was co-sponsored by NAHB and _ the 
university's school of business adminis- 
tration. Mr. Mackelmann’s assignment 
was for the sessions labeled “Roadblocks 
to Overcome in Organizing Your City’s 
Program.” The institute was patterned 
after one held in Trenton this spring 
(see June JourNAL, page 196). A simi- 
lar conference was held in late Septem- 


ber at Southern Methodist University 
and another is planned for later this 
year in Columbus, Ohio in cooperation 
with the University of Ohio. 


FRANK L. HULSEY 

late this summer accepted a_ position 
with the Pioneer Life & Casualty Com- 
pany, Inc., in Gadsden in the capacity 
of supervisor of its mortgage depart- 
ment. Previously he had been assistant 
to the executive director and housing 
manager for the Greater Gadsden Hous- 
ing Authority. He served as a member 
of the national Management Committee 
for 1952-53 and of the Committee on 
Personnel and Training for 1953-54. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS’ OF 
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. immensely 
successful and worth-while . . . an 
excellent meeting—these were typical 
comments that came into the 
NAHRO office following the Associa- 
tion’s 21st annual conference, held 
in Philadelphia for the four days 
October 11 through 14. 
General enthusiasm was tempered 
only by the reaction of those dele- 
gates who thought too little emphasis 
had been given to public housing. 
Because the accent was put on urban 
renewal and the 1954 housing act. 
public housing sessions were, for the 
most part, scheduled as concurrent 
informal group Such 
coverage was inadequate, delegates 
whose prime responsibilities are pub- 
lic housing thought, because the ses- 
sions overlapped and because too 
little time was allotted to them. But 
even delegates registering these com- 
plaints said they had reacted favor- 
ably to the over-all program. All 
sessions were unusually well attended 
and there was a considerable amount 
of audience participation in the dis- 
cussions when the meetings 
thrown open for comments. 
The Housing Act of 1954 was the 
take-off point for most of the urban 
renewal sessions, with the discussion 
directed toward two major consid- 
erations: (1) whether urban renewal 


discussions. 


were 





as it is set up under the new act is 
the answer to the community rebuild- 
ing job; (2) if so, how can the pro- 
visions of the act be put to work. 
And at least a thread of commentary 
on the act ran through the discussions 
on the two other main subjects of the 
conference: public housing and out- 
right redevelopment, both of which 
will, in the future, be tied to pro- 
visions of the law. 


Urban Renewal 


Skepticism, optimism, and a mid- 
dle-of-the-road “hopeful” attitude 
were all apparent when conference 
cuests and NAHRO members started 
discussing if urban renewal under the 
1954 act will work. Mayor Joseph 
S. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, key- 
noter for the conference, was frankly 
skeptical. Albert M. Cole, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency adminis- 
trator, and Andrew Heiskell, one of 
the prime organizers of ACTION, a 
new organization formed to back 
urban renewal, on the other hand, 
were optimistic. NAHRO members 
themselves took a constructive and 
“hopeful” attitude when they passed 
a resolution endorsing the validity of 
and need for the program but recom- 
mending a five-point program to 
meet deficiencies in the act. The op- 
timistic and hopeful tones also pre- 





dominated at workshop sessions in 


1954 Conference 


brought 1156 delegates: put emphasis on urban renewal 


Topnotch affair . . . one of the 
very best of your conferences ; 
well planned and well received . . . 
a very fine conference . . 


which how to make the law work was 
discussed. 


MAYOR CLARK 

Mayor Clark was outspoken in his 
criticism of the 1954 housing act as 
a tool for cleaning up the nation’s 
slums: “The Housing Act of 1954 
is in many respects a step backward 
from federal programs, 
notably that sponsored by the late 
Senator Taft in 1949 ... We see 
in the new law only a faltering effort 
to bridge the chasm between need 
and _ existing Merely a 
crutch has been supplied to a patient 
who required major surgery. Urban 
areas throughout the country . . . do 
not have the means to cope with 
their tremendous unmet housing re- 
quirements,” Mayor Clark declared. 

“Inadequacies” of the 1954 act 
that he listed were: 

l Liberal insurance 
terms “offer no encouragement to the 
10 million households living in sub- 
standard dwellings.” Their income, 
he said, is not sufficient to carry the 
cost for the minimum priced homes 
now being constructed. 

2 Although the broader con- 
cept of urban renewal emphasized in 
the act is a wholesome one, he said, 
there is danger that rehabilitation 
will be patchwork, in that it merely 
postpones the date of obsolescence. 
And, he claimed, costs of rehabilita- 
tion can price present occupants out 


previous 


resources. 


mortgage 





PHILADELPHIA'S MAYOR OPENS CONFERENCE; CRITICIZES 1954 HOUSING ACT. CHARTS, MAPS SHOW CITY'S RE- 
NEWAL PLANS, WHICH WERE PRESENTED BY HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT, RENEWAL OFFICIALS AT SAME SESSION 
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HHFA Administrator Cole (left); Phil- 
adelphia Housing Coordinator Rafsky. 





of the dwellings, forcing them to 
move to other substandard _resi- 
dences. 

3 Authorization for 35,000 new 
public housing units for the entire 
nation means “one small crumb for 
each community when the little pie 
is sliced. . . Even the crumb is not 
assured. Hemmed in by congres- 
sional restrictions as to eligibility. 
the public housing pie may well end 
up burnt in the oven and not fit to 
eat.’ Mayor Clark declared. 

t — The problem of assuring hous- 
ing for minority groups is “basically 
still unmet,” he said. 

5 Aside from experimental pro- 
crams, little is offered in the act to 
carry on housing research, was Mayor 


Clark’s final criticism of the new law. 


ADMINISTRATOR COLE 

Mr. Cole declared, however, re- 
ferring to the 1954 act, that “we 
have the means to make ou 





cities slum proof and blight proof’ 
if we bring to a halt “civic inertia.” 
“I think our one big problem—our 
main drawback right now—is civic 
inertia It is inertia that springs 
from the feeling that there is littl 
the city can do about blight—and 
even less that the individual citizen 
can do,’ he declared 

As speaker al an October 12 lunch- 
eon session, Mr. Cole called upon his 
audience to take the lead in rousin: 
“the peopl of your towns” to the 
“We have at hand 
and waiting a new housing act that 


threat of slums 


is based on the philosophy that com- 
munities do have the instinct of 
self-preservation, that they want to 
see their home towns flourish and 
improve, that they are ready and 
willing to devote their efforts, thei 
full support to any measure that they 
believe will assure results.” 

“The premise is sound. It still 
needs to be stirred into action by 
local leadership You are a key part- 
ner in that leadership,” he told his 
audience. “We have the means to 
stop and eradicate slums. Let’s do 
it now.” he concluded 


ANDREW HEISKELL 

Andrew Heiskell. featured speaker 
at the conference banquet, continued 
the above theme of lo al civic re- 
sponsibility for clearing our cities’ 
slums when he explained how the 
newly formed ACTION (American 
Council to Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods will go about stimulating 
civic interest in housing problems 
Mr. Heiskell, publisher of Life maga- 
zine, is acting chairman of the board 
of ACTION and was chairman of 


the executive committee that organ- 
ized the council. The new group, 


first known as Better America, In« 
see June JOURNAL, page 195), is 
an outgrowth of the recommenda 


tion by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Government Housin 
Policies and Programs that a private 
organization be formed to mobiliz 
public opinion and support for urban 


ACTION is to be formally 


launched late in November with a 


renewal 


statement by President Eisenhowe1 
Major General Frederick A. Irvin: 
former commandant of West Point 
has been hired as president of th 
organization 

Mr. Heiskell told the banquet au 
dience that ACTION was not to be 
a debating society nor a policy organ 
ization but a citizens group whos« 
purpose is to educate Americans to 
the importance of well planned shel 
ter and to help improve housing 
standards In his organizational 
ACTION, Mr. Heiskell 


said, he found himself looking out 


work fot 


of train windows and up and down 
city streets with an entirely new view 
Everywhere he looked, he said, he 
saw serious problems, disturbing con 
ditions that he had managed nevet 
to observe before— things that mad 
him uncomfortable and 
ACTION’s 


that it can open the eyes of millions 


unhappy 


ereat hop he said, is 


of Americans and bring them to look 
at their communities in this same 
way, thus spurring them on to the 
eradication of | the problems they 
sc'¢ 

He explained that the organization 
would go about its task in three ways 
through research, by public educa 
tion, and by field servic 

A report Mapping out a research 
program for the organization is now 


being prepared by a committe 
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headed up by Reginald Isaacs of 
Harvard University and Mr. Heiskell 
said he hoped that before long 
ACTION would have evolved prac- 
tical planning approaches for inter- 
ested communities. 

ACTION’s public education pro- 
gram will be conducted through ex- 
isting organizations, such as women’s 
clubs, trade associations, and labor 
unions, Mr. Heiskell said. He also 
pointed out that ACTION hoped to 
get the backing of the Advertising 
Council, Inc., in providing several 
million dollars worth of free adver- 
tising space and time to promote 
urban renewal. 

Field service will be provided to 
local communities through seven re- 
gional offices, each staffed by tech- 
nicians. There will be no_ local 
“chapters,” Mr. Heiskell explained. 

Walter B. Mills, Jr., president of 
NAHRO, pledged the Association’s 
support and help in the work being 
undertaken by ACTION. 


NAHRO RESOLUTION 

NAHRO delegates endorsed the 
concept of urban renewal as it is set 
out in the Housing Act of 1954 but 
cautioned in a resolution passed at 
the annual business meeting that “we 
will not stem blight by talk and pub- 
licity nor renew cities by seeking to 
achieve broad objectives without 
adequate means.” To meet the de- 
ficiencies of the 1954 act, a five-point 
program was outlined in the resolu- 
tion, calling for: 

“1—A public housing program of 
not less than 135,000 units a year as 
originally called for in the Housing 
Act of 1949 

“2—-Amendment of existing public 
housing legislation to remove the 
straightjacket requirement of housing 
displaced persons only and to permit 
the provision of units for single-per- 
son occupancy to help meet the grow- 
ing problem of housing for the 
aged... 

“3A continuation and accelera- 
tion of the present high levels of 
private housing construction with 
particular emphasis on means of 
extending the price range down to 
the reach of the lower middle-income 
families. 

“4__An improvement in federal- 
local relationships in the housing, re- 
development, and urban renewal 
fields based on the return to the local 
communities of the prime responsi- 
bility for the determination and ad- 
ministration of local programs and 
with the federal agency exercising its 
proper role as provided in the law. . . 
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“5—Establishment of a cabinet- 
rank Department of Housing and 
Urban Affairs to give proper weight 
to the promotion and implementation 
of the measures required to deal with 
this problem.” 


COMMISSIONER SLUSSER 

A note of skepticism about the 
1954 housing act also appeared in the 
talk that Public Housing Adminis- 
tration Commissioner Charles Slusset 
gave at the conference session for 
local agency commissioners. Speak- 
ing of the 1954 act (other excerpts 
from Mr. Slusser’s speech appear on 
the Commissioners’ Page of this issue 
of the JouRNAL-—page 394), he said: 
“I have hope that the new legisla- 
tion will be a great spur to private 
enterprise in tackling the problem of 
slums and blight. But I am sure 
there will be no superman stuff 
that years of urban neglect cannot 
be corrected overnight by a majority 
vote of Congress or even the high 
resolve of repentant cities. What can 
happen, and will happen, is that a 
new force against blight and decay 
could be mobilized, communities 
could begin to brace against further 
backsliding, anti-slum measures could 
be coordinated, and for the first time, 
an effective counter-attack could be 
launched. : 

Declaring that in the meantime 
low-rent public housing is the tool 
that is doing the most effective job 
in delaying the steady advance of 
slums, Mr. Slusser took issue with 
those who used “specious arguments 
and half truths” against it and denied 
the need for it. “Not that other anti- 
slum measures may not be able to 
take over the complete job within a 
few years—perhaps they can and I 
certainly hope so—but the irrefutable 
fact remains that you can’t keep off 
today’s rain with tomorrow’s roof. 
And even tomorrow's roof will cost 
too much for the poorest of slum 
families,” he said. 


HOW-TO-DO-IT-SESSIONS 

Technicalities of how to make 
urban renewal and the Housing Act 
of 1954 work were discussed at five 
conference sessions. 

Renewal in Action 

Opening general session of the 
conference was a demonstration by 
Philadelphia housers, redevelopers, 
and planners of how a city goes about 
getting approval from its city council 
for an urban renewal program. Each 
of the participants re-enacted his 
official role in the presentation of 
detailed plans for certification of the 
East Poplar area of Philadelphia for 





a renewal program. Local agency 
commissioners who were delegates to 
the conference acted as the “city 
council.” 

Housing Coordinator William L. 
Rafsky opened the presentation with 
an outline of Philadelphia’s over-all 
renewal program and told the “city 
council” that Philadelphia wanted to ' 
use all of the resources it had to re- 
new the East Poplar area, plus finan- 
cial aid available from the federal } 
government through the Housing Act 
of 1954. 

Edmund N. Bacon, executive di- 
rector of the Philadelphia plan com- 
mission, described the physical plan 
for renewing the area, pointing out 
trafic, highway, street use, play- 
ground, school, and housing features 
of the design. He explained to the 
“council” that the plan for East 
Poplar had been worked out in rela- 
tionship to the over-all city plan and 
that the housing and redevelopment 
agencies had drawn up their project 
plans within that framework. 

Francis J. Lammer, executive di- 
rector of the Redevelopment Author- 
ity of the City of Philadelphia, told 
of the authority’s plans for clearance, 
rehabilitation, and conservation work 
within the area. He also told of the 
work already completed by the re- 
development authority in the area, 
principally Penn Towne and _ the 
Friends Service self-help project. 

The place of public housing in the 
plan for the area was discussed by 
Walter E. Alessandroni, executive 
director of The Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority. He pointed out that 
public housing built in an area in 
which the whole neighborhood is 
undergoing renewal would be far 
more successful than an_ isolated 
project in a slum area. Some elevator 
buildings and row house structures 
are proposed for the urban renewal 
project, he told the “council.” 

Mr. Rafsky concluded the presen- 
tation with an explanation to the 
“council” of how the city proposes 
to go about getting support for urban 
renewal in the area from business 
and civic interests and from public 
agencies and individual home owners. 


ere 


Workable Program 

How a community can meet the 
requirement of the 1954 housing act 
that it have a “workable program” 
for urban renewal before it receives 
federal financial aid was demon- 
strated in a one-act “play” arranged 
for the conference by NAHRO’s Re- 
development Section. In the play. a 
delegation of “officials” from “Para- 
dise, Missouri” come to an area office 
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of the division of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment to present for 
approval their “workable program” 
for urban renewal. They discuss with 
the federal government officials how 
their plan meets the requirements set 
by law. 

The local delegation explains that 
they (1) have passed necessary mini- 
mum housing standards laws: (2 
have worked out a community plan 
on sound planning principles and 
are revising their zoning ordinance: 

3) have analyzed housing and 
neighborhood conditions and = are 
planning detailed surveys to identify 
areas of blight that require renewal: 
(4) have set up an administrative 
organization with a coordinator re- 
sponsible to the mayor to see that all 
agencies and departmenis involved 
in a renewal program work together; 
(5) have set up a program of public 
improvements and have money ap- 
propriated to carry on current oper- 
ating expenses; (6) have made plans 
for rehousing families displaced by 
both clearance and _ rehabilitation: 
and (7) are making plans for com- 
munity-wide participation in the re- 
newal plan on the part of individuals 
and representative citizen organiza- 
tions. 

E. Bruce Wedge, Howard J. Whar- 
ton, Charles J]. Horan, and Ivan D. 
Carson, all area supervisors for 
DSCUR, played the parts of the fed- 
eral officials and Roger Creighton, 
Portland, Maine; D. E. Mackel- 
mann, Chicago; Lawrence M. Cox. 
Norfolk; and Donald M. Graham, 
Providence, were the local “officials.” 
Richard L. Steiner, DSCUR’s deputy 
director, chaired the “meeting.” 























Enabling Legislation 

Joseph Guandolo, associate gen- 
eral counsel of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, led a session 
in which enabling legislation fo 
urban renewal was discussed. He 
told his audience that an 
undertaking urban renewal programs 
must have (1 
domain; and (2 
most cases, he 


agency 


eminent 
»0lice power. In 
I | 


powet! ol 


said, local agencies 
already have such powers through 
existing legislation but he advised 
that it would be advantageous if all 
specific authority for urban renewal 
were included in one law. 
Additional renewal 
agencies that would permit them to 
set and enforce standards over and 
above minimum requirements were 
also discussed 


powers for 


The possibilities ol 
using one set of standards for con- 
verted dwellings and another for new 
construction; one set of standards for 
police power enforcement in conser- 
vation areas and another in othe: 
areas of the city were other points 
brought up during the session. 
Code Enforcement 

Questions of housing code enforce- 
ment—the rehousing of families dis- 
placed by code enforcement in pub- 
lic housing; how much enforcement 
should there be in areas earmarked 
for clearance and redevelopment; the 
best method of enforcing new hous- 
ing codes; and the advisability of 
using only one court to hear cases 
were discussed in a session on the 
role of housing and redevelopment 
officials in code enforcement. Mrs 
Marie C. McGuire, San Antonio, led 
the session. 

Discussion of the terms of the 1954 
act that give eligible families who 
are displaced by code enforcement 








programs preference in public hous 
ing brought out the fact that many 
local authorities have been following 


that plan for some time 

Ihe consensus of the audience was 
that areas slated for redevelopment 
should not be exempt from housing 
code enforcement, since enforcement 
would then be more difficult, if not 
impossible, in other areas of the city 
However, the audience agreed that 
only if the health of the occupants 
of a run-down building would bi 
adversely affected by failure to im 
enforcement _ be 
Participants 
in the disc ussion also warned against 


prove it should 


pushed in such areas 


repairs that might up rentals 
Opinion was divided on whether 
enforcement should be carried out on 
an area basis or by attacking build- 
ings in the worst condition through- 
out the city 
favored by many of the audience but 


Che former method was 


all agreed that demand for enforce: 
ment of a new code is often so great 
that it is difficult to deny inspection 
and enforcement throughout — the 
city. Unanimous approval was given 
a spec ial housing court to hear hous- 
ing code cases only. 
54 Act Seminar 

A post-conference seminar on the 
Housing Act of 1954, led by John R 
Searles, Jr., of Washington, was 
claimed by many of the 75 persons 
who stayed to attend it to be one of 
the most informative and _ helpful 
sessions of the meeting. A panel made 
up of Mr. Searles, B. T. Fitzpatrick 
of HHFA, and Joseph Burstein of 
the Public Housing Administration 
reviewed the legislative history of the 
act, drawing from it interpretations 
of its provisions. They explained the 
urban renewal, public housing, and 
Federal Housing Administration pro- 
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Francis J. Myers describing Philadelphia's Eastwick redevelopment plan, with 
Chicago's Earl Kribben, left; Ira Bach, right. TY cameraman in action offstage. 





visions of the law, as well as those 
that directly affect local agencies. 

A detailed report of the seminar is 
being prepared by planning consult- 
ant N. S. Keith, available later. 


Redevelopment 


Plans for three large-scale redevel- 
opment projects proposed for Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Washington 
were presented at a session called 
“Redevelopment on the Grand 
Scale,’ which G. Holmes Perkins, 
Philadelphia, chaired. 

Former Senator Francis J. Myers, 
chairman of the Philadelphia rede- 
velopment authority, outlined a plan 
for the authority’s Eastwick project, 
under which it proposes to reclaim 
3200 acres of marshland for residen- 
tial, commercial, and industrial re- 
use (see August-September JOURNAL, 
page 277). Estimated gross cost of 
acquiring and preparing the land for 
sale will be 83 million dollars, he 
said. Senator Myers hailed the pro- 
posed Eastwick project as ‘“Phila- 
delphia’s golden opportunity” to 
meet a critical need for vacant land 
suitable for residential development. 

Chicago’s Fort Dearborn project, 
in which it is proposed to clear 151 
acres of slums near the city’s loop (see 
April JouRNAL, page 122), was de- 
scribed by Earl Kribben, vice-presi- 
dent of Marshall Field and Company 
and one of the businessmen of the 
city who have been instrumental in 
getting the plans drawn up. Mr. 
Kribben said redevelopment is essen- 
tial if Chicago’s central city is to 
be reinvigorated. Ira J. Bach, execu- 
tive director of Chicago’s redevelop- 
ment agency, said he considers the 
proposal a good example of how civic 
minded businessmen can, with a dra- 
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matic presentation, interest the pub- 
lic and thus give impetus to rede- 
velopment. 

Deterioration of urban central 
areas can only be stopped by imagi- 
native redevelopment plans designed 
to rejuvenate real estate values in 
those areas, William Zeckendorf, 
president of a New York real estate 
development and financing company, 
said. Mr. Zeckendorf outlined his 
plan for redevelopment of 330 acres 
of Washington’s southwest side (see 
March JourNaL, page 82 

Industrial Redevelopment 

Pointers for redevelopment agency 
officials on what types of sites are 
suitable for re-use for light industrial 
plants, on how rebuilding standards 
should be set, and on how such sites 
can best be marketed were given in 
a workshop session on light industria! 
redevelopment. Carl Feiss, planning 
and urban renewal consultant in 
Washington, who was chairman, said 
30 Title I projects have now been 
approved for light industrial re-use. 

Vincent S. Madison! director of 
area development for the Detroit 
Edison Company; H. Gifford Till, 
director of industrial research for the 
Missouri - Kansas - Texas Railroad: 
Roland R. Randall, Philadelphia real 
estate counselor: Robert B. Garra- 
brant, secretary of the industrial 
council of the Urban Land Institute; 
Carl T. Lloyd, executive director of 
the Society of Industrial Realtors; 
and Victor Roterus, chief of area 
development for the Department of 
Commerce, took part in the discus- 
sion. 

Pointers on how redevelopment 
authorities can plan and market sites 
for industrial re-use included: 

1—Be sure sites are large enough 
to accommodate modern one-story 
industrial structures, with space for 





off-street parking and loading. A 
planned industrial district should 
have a minimum of 100 acres, com- 
plete with rail facilities. 

2—-Select industries that diversify 
a city’s employment base, comple- 
ment existing industry, and bring in 
goods and services now obtained out- 
side the community. 

3—"“Country-club” style buildings. 
such as those used by research lab- 
oratories or pharmaceutical houses, 
can be sited near residential areas if 
adequate setbacks, attractive building 
design, and good landscaping are 
provided. 

+—Streets, water, and other utili- 
ties should be scaled for industrial 
use. 

9—Qualified industrial — realtors 
should be called in early in the plan- 
ning stages of such projects, since 
financial risks in industrial property 
are greater than in residential in- 
vestment. 

6—Contracts for rebuilding should 
be negotiated if there is only one in- 
terested prospect but where active 
competition exists, sealed bids are 
necessary. 

In addition to the advice offered 
by the realtors and_ industrialists, 
services available to redevelopment 
officials and redevelopers from the 
Urban Land Institute, the Society 
of Industrial Realtors, and the De- 
partment of Commerce, were de- 
scribed. 


Public Housing 


Sessions on public housing ranged 
over a wide variety of subject mat- 
ter from management's welfare 





coals to technicalities of condensa- 
tion in project structures. 


MANAGEMENT-ADMINISTRATION 

A large majority of the audience 
at the session called “The Family 
Welfare Goals of Public Housing 
Management: How Can We Or- 
ganize Policy, Procedure, and Staff 
to Achieve Them,” agreed with the 
concept of the public housing man- 
agement job that was presented to 
them before the speakers for the ses- 
sion took over. Ernest J. Suhr, Mil- 
waukee, chairman of NAHRO’s 1954 
Management Committee and chair- 
man of the session, set the keynote 
for the discussion when he read the 
management concept statement, 
which had been drawn up by his 
committee. Because of the changing 
tenancy in public housing — from 
normal families to broken families, 
the committee said in its statement, 
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“public housing management, as a 
prime responsibility, must recognize 
the need to so organize its opera- 
tions—by policy—by staff—that it 
can bring genuine understanding to 
the problems of the families it serves 
and can arrange to have those 
problems receive the full assistance 
of the public and private community 
agencies staffed by people skilled in 
case work or rehabilitation work.” 

Gerald Gimre, Nashville, one of 
the two speakers for the session, 
urged the same policy — that local 
authorities give heed to the social and 
welfare problems of their project 
tenants. “It is not enough that a 
housing authority measure its success 
by economy and durability of con- 
struction or by efficient maintenance 
or careful and economic manage- 
ment,” he said. ‘We must not forget 
that the principal reason for our 
existence iS the people we serve and 
our purpose is to help this one seg- 
ment of our city’s population to be- 
come independent, worth-while, and 
reliable citizens.” 

In his talk, Mr. Gimre told how 
the Nashville authority has organized 
its community services division and 
how it works with all of the agencies 
in the city in furthering a compre- 
hensive social welfare program. A 
staff of six, authorization for which 
was given by the Public Housing 
Administration, carries on a program 
of visiting and assisting families and 
getting problem families in touch 
with the city’s welfare agencies. The 
program, Mr. Gimre said, “has re- 
sulted in increased effectiveness of 
the services rendered by various wel- 
fare agencies so that we, for the first 
time, are obtaining the full participa- 
tion of the character building 
agencies.” 

Gordon W. Allen, district director 
of the Delaware County Health and 
Welfare Council in Pennsylvania, 
pointed out that the small com- 





Audience packs room to listen to Gerald Gimre describe Nashville's community 
services program at session sponsored by the NAHRO Management Committee. 





munities have the same problems 
with project tenants that large cities 
such as Nashville have. And, he said. 
even the small community has re- 
sources that a housing authority can 
use, such as public and private wel- 
fare and family agencies. “To the ex- 
tent our public housing mission is to 
improve living conditions,” Mr. Allen 
said, “we must help our tenants 
to better their social conditions.” 
Occupancy-Rental Problems 
Evidence of widespread interest in 
occupancy and renting problems 
cropped up in two small sessions of 
the conference and led to the recom- 
mendation that the Association pro- 
vide a means for studying and taking 
action on these problems during the 
vear ahead. Ata well attended meet- 
ing of the Committee on Occupancy 
and Rental Policies, chaired by Rob- 
ert Lealand Hunter of Fort Worth. 
plans were made to collect data on 
the question of fixed vs. graded rents 
as covered in the management 
round-up article appearing on page 
103 of this issue of the JouRNAL. At 
an informal discussion session on this 
same subject, chaired by Mrs. Pauline 
G. Hill of Atlantic City, more than 
15 delegates were in attendance and 


deplored lack of program time to 
explore the many problems, theories 
and operating methods that were 
described during the session 
Public Housing on Trial 

How a local authority can effec 
tively answel the most freque nt 
charges made avalinst public housing 
by its opponents was demonstrated 
in a skit called “Public Housing on 
Trial” that NAHRO’s Public Rela- 
tions Committee presented for the 
conference. ‘The play was given dur- 
ing the public relations session alt 
which annual reports awards were 
given (see page 585 

In a courtroom scene. public hous- 
ing was put on “trial” as valueless 
expensive, socialistic, and a detriment 
to the American way of life \ 
parade of witnesses for the defense 
built up the case for public housing 
and the unanimous verdict of the 
jury was that public housing was 
“not guilty” as charged 
Jaltimore 
hovsing authority produced, directed, 
and presented the play, which Hud- 
son Malone. Albany, Georgia, chair- 
man of the Publi 
mittee, drafted with 
Bernstein, New York 


Staff members of the 


Relations Com- 
Richard K 
Taking part 
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in the play were Franklyn Hoch- 
reiter, Mitchell Twardowicz, Philip 
Darling, William Knop, Ellis Ash, 
Harry Weiss, Clarke Davis, Francis 
Disney, Russell Debelius, Edgar 
Ewing, Lillian Gardner, Morton 
Hoffman, and Marion Gutman, all 
of the Baltimore authority, and Mrs. 
Marie C. McGuire, San Antonio. 


Other Sessions 

The conference program included 
a number of other small informal ses- 
sions devoted to discussion of man- 
agement and operating problems. 
Harry B. Weiss, Baltimore, led one 
on relocation problems; Robert T. 
Wolfe, New Haven, chaired a session 
on staff training; George Schermer. 
Philadelphia, led the discussion at 
a session on policies for racial inte- 
gration; and Mrs. Olive W. Swinney. 
Washington, talked on “model” 
apartments for tenant training and 
public relations. On the final day of 
the meeting, delegates took up such 
problems as “should a housekeeping 
and homemaking advisor be a part 


of the management staff?”, with 
Mrs. Myra Johnson of Nashville 


leading the discussion. Miss Mary 
K. Nenno, Buffalo, and Theodore A. 
Veenstra, Chicago, shared leadership 
of a session on good management 
based on operating statistics. 

In the session on policies for racial 
integration, participants discussed 
such questions as how to sell the 
public on integrated housing, how to 
implement an_ integration policy, 
and how to manage publicity when 
a project is integrated. Most of 
the audience agreed that a policy 
of “controlled integration,’ unde 
which an authority attempts to keep 
a balance or certain ratio between 
white and minority groups within a 
project, is necessary. The majority 
also said they believed that in the 
matter of publicity, full disclosure of 





“New Frontiers in Housing for Low-Income Families," with Chairman Ellis Ash at 
microphone; left to right, C. W. Grove, Cleveland; Daniel Tyler, Jr., Boston; C. E. 
Humphrey, Chicago. 





an integration policy and plans for 
implementing it bring the best re- 
sults if publicity is carefully planned 
and well managed. 


TECHNICAL SESSIONS 

First of the sessions on technical 
and maintenance subjects was “Birth 
Pangs of a Project,” a demonstration 
of how a housing authority and its 
architects get together to design a 
project. NAHRO’s Technical and 
Maintenance Section arranged the 
session for the conference. The play 
was a humorous take-off on a hous- 
ing authority staff meeting with its 
architects, in which staff experts on 
management, maintenance, develop- 
ment, planning, and finance attempt 
to influence the design of a project 
to meet each expert’s special in- 
terests. Included in the “cast” were 
Hudson Malone, Albany, Georgia: 
Robert Lealand Hunter, Fort Worth: 
Charles |. Harris, Washington; Joe 
E. Lair, Dallas; Philip Darling, Bal- 
timore; A. C. Conyers, Gadsden, Ala- 
bama; and three architects, Frank J. 
Duane, Washington, Oskar Stonoroy 
and David H. Morgan, Philadelphia. 


The reporter for the session, Walter 
E. Washington of the National Capi- 
tal Housing Authority, noted that 
during the discussion the director of 
management was unable to complete 
a sentence—finally realizing, in de- 
spair, that his function was to live 
with the project after its completion. 
The reporter also noted that the 
“architects disagreed with both man- 
agement and maintenance and sug- 
gested a design based on the 
principle of modern urban living 
steeped in the best tradition of en- 
lightened European architectural ex- 
perience.” 
New Frontiers 

The use of new or special tech- 
niques of design, construction, o1 
financing to meet the needs of low- 
income families were described by 
five panelists at a session called “New 
Frontiers in Housing for Low-In- 
come Families,” of which Ellis Ash, 
Baltimore, was chairman. 

The first prefabricated, single- 
family house projects used in the fed- 
erally aided low-rent program were 
described by William E. Bergeron. 

Continued column three, page 386 
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ANNUAL REPORTS AWARDS 





John Brandon, Nashville, chairman of the subcommittee on annual reports, is 
shown above giving E. E. Kraft, vice-chairman of the Housing Authority of the 
County of San Joaquin, California, an award for the authority's annual report 
during the session arranged by the Public Relations Committee. 





Thirteen housing and _ redevelop- 
ment authorities won awards in 
NAHRO’s sixth annual reports com- 
petition to determine which agencies 
are most effectively telling the hous- 
ing and redevelopment story to the 
public. At a conference session de- 
voted to public relations, certificates 
were presented to authority represen- 
tatives by John Brandon, 
officer of the Nashville Housing 
Authority and chairman of the sub- 
committee on annual reports of the 
Public Relations Committee 

Reports were 


executive 


judged this year in 
four categories according to then 
reproduction processes: mimeograph, 
letter press, multilith, and offset, witlr 
a first, second, and third place winner 
named in each. 


First place honors went to the 
Omaha, Nashville, 
Philadelphia 


Omaha for mimeograph; 


Chicago, and 
authorities 
Nashville 
for letter press; Chicago for offset 

and Philadelphia for multilith 
Second place 


housing 


winners were the 
Providence redevelopment 
mimeograph ; 


agency, 
Columbus, Georgia 
authority, —lette: 


Seattle housing authority, offset; and 


housing press ; 
County, California 
multilith. ‘Third 
Bethlehem, 
authority. 

Missouri 


letter press: Pitts- 


San Joaquin 
housing authority, 
place winners were the 
housing 


Kansas City. 


housing authority. 


Pennsylvania 
mimeograph ; 


burgh housing authority and Buffalo 
housing authority, tied in the offset 


class: and the Portland, Oregon 






housing authority, multilith 
At the time the 
awarded, Mi 


some of the comments on the reports 


certhcates were 
Brandon reported 
made by the panel of judges that 
selected the winners in this year’s 


competition. Che judges are arusts, 


editors, writers, and public relations 
experts see May 
160 Among the 
Brandon said, were: 


1_—-Many of the more than 45 r 


JOURNAL, page 
comments, Mi 


ports entered in the competition gave 
no clear picture of the basic phil 
osophy underlying housing 


public 
and redevelopment Reports that 
covered the philosophy of the pro 
grams impressed them most 

2— Pictures and stories of people 


people living in housing, 


public 

“graduating” from slums to public 

housing and then to private housing 
impressed them. 

}—-A theme for a report is a valu 
ible technique for telling an agency’: 
story but it should not be overdon 
“corny” language ot 
‘“oimmicks.” The 
simple and carried through 

t—Balance between artistic tech 


with “flip” ol 


theme should be 


nique and editorial content was im- 
portant to the judges. They said some 
reports overdid the artistic side, were 
vaudy, and therefore difficult to read 

5—Distribution of reports to 
‘opinion leaders” in a community is 
important and reports should be di- 
rected in content to them, the judge s 
believed. 

6——‘‘Formalities” of the reports 
the letter of transmittal and pictures 
of authority and government officials 

should be put in their proper per 
within the 
pointed out one 


spective report They 
report they con 
insicl 


sidered good in which the 


cover was used for that purpose 
another in which the “formalities’ 


were put in the back 
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The number of registered delegates at NAHRO’s 21st annual 
meeting 1156 — was second highest in the history of the Asso- 
ciation, topped only by the 1206 registrants at the 1951 meeting 
in Washington, D. C. In addition, at the Philadelphia meeting, 
there were some 170 representatives of commercial firms present for 
the building and maintenance products exhibit. Press and magazine 
representatives added another 15 to the number attending. 

Most of the delegates—almost 80 per cent—-came from local 
housing and redevelopment agencies. The following list indicates 
the number of registrants in each of 12 categories. 


ClOmmBMISSIOMETS 4... ccc ccecs 314 Architects, technical directors, 
Executive directors ........ 180 planners, engineers ....... 28 
Administrative personnel 133 Consultants, researchers, edu- 
Redevelopment and renewal cators, citizen agency per- 
0 —5 ee eee 50 EE. ang sacs pubes wane 36 
Management personnel ..... 139 Wives and family members .. 120 
Maintenance personnel ..... 77 Others—private housers, com- 
Federal and state officials... 23 mercial firms, speakers, for- 
(Ee 8 ee Pa 48 


Delegates came from 39 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and five foreign countries. The host citv and 
state led in number of registrations. Baltimore, Washintgon, D. C.., 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Detroit sent the next 
largest city delegations, in that order. Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, New York, California, New Jersey, Ohio, Texas, and Con- 
necticut were the states with the highest numbers of registrants. 

States, territories, and foreign countries were represented 
numerically as follows: 


EES SR re rrr 13 ay Renee ee 4 
sa 3h 0 8d cx i eve 5 0.4: camenyd 3 New Hampehire .....0.c000: 5 
I Gl fir aise avenrd wah kee $ ND So 6 Sie 3 aie a sSaie ie Ske 61 
Ad os ete wits Ves 62 DT I 72 
ER indies srcarey Ny) aie PA 4 North Carolina ............ 10 
ES eee 45 te ale Sts oe ki oo 57 
I ea rare & Ka pain ache 2 I eo he coe sa 9 
District of Columbia ........ +6 ee eer 172 
SA ae ere 16 gS ae ere 21 
Er re Tee ee eT 36 SOE sic cacnceewea 2 
NE Sera nie Gil hc 4G: ok 0 4 72 CNN rok cid wx 61d aad drole 25 
cit ae ce & oh ee 0 oe 8 a REL 2 Tg ee ee ae 47 
lowa ee ee 2 EE Ou Shae wn dardania 10 
Kansas... ----- eee e ee eeees l Washington .......seeee-.e 29 
Kentucky wre rT TerreriTitT 11 West Virginia rt oS. 35 
Louisiana ee se 12 I ES. - 12 
RN Oe ore ata bana o.4'e ee me 2 ideals > 
CS ee er Pere 95 eas? XS RE ores es 

> 4 ? 
ee ee 87 Puerto RICO «+e eee ee eee eee IS 
ae cau eae nts 95 Canada Stale Gia wk ed ei 13 
ee 11 Chile Tree e TEC re. Tee Ter l 
ST ocd 6 ic0-o wis eee 2 POM weiss cud bienetanes l 
RE Sere 16 PU iaewieuxasc heen 2 
OE ee 9 PCa ore ere 1 


*Does not include executive directors of redevelopment-renewal agencies. 
They are included in executive directors category. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING— 

Continued from page 384 
Chicago PHA field office director. 
Che two projects, located in Calhoun 
County, Illinois, are covered in the 
October JOURNAL, page 347. 

Single-family houses for low-rent 
use was also the subject of the talk 
by A. B. Taylor, general supervisor 
of public housing for the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
Ottawa, Canada. Mr. Taylor said 
that the single-family house is the 
predominant building type used in 
Canada’s public housing program 
and cited financial facts to explain 
why they favor such houses. He said: 
“We recognize that the initial cost 
of construction, land and services is 
appreciably higher. These initial costs 
are quickly wiped out by virtue of 
the substantial saving in annual 
maintenance and operating charges.” 
One of Canada’s first experiments 
in the single-family house program 
was described in the March 1953 
JouRNAL, page 85. 

Standards drawn up for design 
of units especially for aged persons 
eligible for public housing under the 
Massachusetts state aided housing 
program were described by Daniel 
Tyler, Jr., chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts State Housing Board (see 
August-September JouRNAL, page 
263 

C. E. Humphrey, director of de- 
velopment for the Chicago Housing 
Authority, explained to the delegates 
how the Chicago authority arrived 
at the decision to try an experiment 
in urban renewal via public housing 
and rehabilitation in the New Rock- 
well neighborhood of the city. Fea- 
tures of the project (see March 
JouRNAL, page 90 
by Mr. Humphrey. 

Self-help housing through “sweat 
equity” was the subject of a talk by 
C. W. Grove, president of the Sec- 
ond Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation of Cleveland. Mr. Grove told 
the audience how his savings and 
loan association had set up a plan 
to help finance home owners who 
were willing to “self-help” them- 
selves by doing some of the con- 
struction work on their own houses 
(see September 1951 JouRNAL, page 
07 


were described 


Other Technical Sessions 

In the small informal group ses- 
sions, delegates discussed other tech- 
nical problems. William F. Knop of 
Baltimore led a session on painting 
and wall protection problems; Syl T. 
Hidinger, Pittsburgh, and Henry E. 
(Continued column three, page 392) 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


The 18th floor of the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, where most of the 
general sessions for the conference 
were held, was also the scene of the 
ninth annual commercial exhibit at 
which 46 manufacturers of building 
and maintenance materials and office 
equipment had their products on dis- 
play in 54 booths. The exhibits were 
set out on three sides of the main 
meeting room, giving delegates easy 
access to them and encouraging fre- 
quent visits to the booths. 

On the final day of the meeting, 
cash and merchandise prizes were 
awarded to delegates whose slips 
were drawn in the exhibit attendance 
prize contest. 


EXHIBITORS 

Ardmore Products Company 

Breneman-Hartshorn, Inc. 

J. E. Burke Company 

Burroughs Corporation 

Ceco Steel Products Corporation 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Crane Company 

Dempster Brothers, Inc. 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 

C. A. Dunham Company 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Michael Flynn Manufacturing Com- 
pany 

Frigidaire Sales Corporation 

Game-Time 

Gatch Supply Company 

Glidden Company 

Gravely Tractors, Inc. 

Harco Corporation 

Hotpoint Company 

Hunter Manufacturing Corporation 

Infra Insulation, Inc. : 

Kelvinator Division, American Mo- 
tors Corporation 

Klee Manufacturing Company 

Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. 

Life Associates, Inc., Continental 
Assurance Company 

Lumite Division, Chicopee 
Inc. 

Mastic Tile Corporation of America 

Marvelite Paint Company 

Midwest Products, Inc. 

P. O. Moore, Inc. 

Perma-Top Company 

Ruud Manufacturing Company 

Servel, Inc. 

J. A. Sexauer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc. 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

Sperzel Company 

J. S. Thorn Company 

Toro Manufacturing Company 


Mills, 
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A coffee hour at which delegates had an opportunity to get acquainted with the 
commercial exhibitors and with each other marked the opening of the ninth an- 
nual building and maintenance products show. 





Truscon Steel Division, 
Steel Corporation 
United Steel Fabricators, Inc. 
Visking Corporation, Plastic Division 
Warren Webster & Company 
Harry C. Weiskittel Company, In« 
Welbilt Stove Company, Inc. 
Williams Furnace Company 


Republic 


EXHIBIT PRIZES 
The prizes, donors, and the win- 

ners of each of the attendance awards 

for the exhibits were: 

$100 donated by NAHRO 
St. Onge,. New 
necticut. 

$50 donated by J. A. Sexauer Man- 


Lucien 
Britain, Con- 


ufacturing Company—Fred R 
Kretschmar, Detroit 

$30 donated by Sexauer—Mrs 
Elmer Jolly, Peoria, Illinois 

$20 donated by Sexauer—-Floyd 5 

Ratchford, Portland, Oregon 

donated by E. I. du Pont de 

Nemours & Company—Robert 

J. Bliss, Saginaw, Michigan 

$20 donated by Truscon Steel Divi- 
sion, Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion—Harlan S. Smith, Pon- 
tiac, Michigan 

Clock radio donated by Kelvina- 
tor Division, American Motors 
Corporation Charles S 
Schwalm, Hamilton, Ohio 


$25 





during the conference 


the informal sessions 
9 


ment Program” 
“New Frontiers for 
Income Family” 


award (N357 





PROCEEDINGS 
Available on request to the NAHRO offices are: 
1—For those who did not pick up proceedings folders 


folder carrying two- and three- 
page summaries of all major sessions and of several of 


2—-For those who picked up proceedings, the following 
additional summaries have since been prepared 
“Setting Policies for Racial Integration” 
“The Model Apartment for Tenant Training 
and Public Relations” 
“What's the Role of the Houser and the Re- 
developer in the Housing Code Enforce- 


Housing for the Low- 


3—Statement by Catherine Bauer, read following pre- 
sentation to Miss Bauer of NAHRO’s 1954 pioneering 


t—Attendance list, showing home addresses of delegates 
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AWARD WINNERS 


Miss Catherine Bauer and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch were the recip- 
ients of NAHRO’s 1954 outstand- 
ing achievement awards and _ the 
Dallas and New York City housing 
authorities were awarded certificates 
of outstanding achievement amon? 
local housing and rede.eclopment 
agencies. 

The awards to Miss Bauer and to 
the Post-Dispatch were presented by 
Hugh Pomeroy, former NAHRO ex- 
ecutive director, at the annual ban- 
quet on Wednesday night and the 
awards to the two local authorities 
were given by Chester R. Martin, 
chairman of the Providence Redevel- 
opment Agency, at a luncheon session 
on Tuesday. Both Mr. Pomeroy and 
Mr. Martin were members of the 
committee that named the winners. 


CATHERINE BAUER 

Miss Bauer, who received the As- 
sociation’s award for outstanding 
achievement in the pioneering past, 
was cited for her “twenty years of 
clear foresight and dedicated con- 
viction as philosopher, author, speak- 
er, teacher, and organizer for legisla- 
tive action in the housing and com- 
munity rebuilding movement.” 

In the citation, the Association 
pointed out that Miss Bauer was 
among the first to recognize the 
need for new housing design con- 
cepts back in 1934; helped develop 
the bases for the first national hous- 
ing program, which were to a large 
extent written into the Housing Act 
of 1937; that she realized that these 
housing concepts could find accept- 
ance only through an awakened 





citizenry and an informed electorate 
and worked to that end; and that 
she has seen the continuing need for 
relating the programs to current 
trends in fields of architecture, city 
planning, social research, and eco- 
nomics and sought to influence 
broader and more flexible national, 
state, and local housing policy. She 
was especially cited for her advocacy 
of local responsibility for executing 
community rebuilding programs. 

Although Miss Bauer was not 
present to receive the award per- 
sonally, Mrs. Dorothy S. Montgom- 
ery, managing director of the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association and 
long-time friend of Miss Bauer, ac- 
cepted it for her and read Miss 
Bauer’s acceptance statement. In it 
Miss Bauer repeated her frequent 
plea to keep the initiative for com- 
munity rebuilding jobs in local com- 
munities. “. .. we won't really know 
what we are doing with our fancy 
new tools, or what we should be 
doing, until each metropolitan com- 
munity has determined a comprehen- 
sive housing and development policy 
for itself, a policy that deals with the 
social, economic, and civic potential- 
ities of the area as a whole, includ- 
ing outlying development as well as 
central reconstruction, a policy that 
meets the housing needs of all in- 
come groups, races, occupations, and 
family types. Only on such a basis 
can we begin to use any of our tools 
effectively. Only thus can the local 
community begin to assume respon- 
sibility for guiding its own destiny, 
instead of merely hanging on to the 
coat-tails of disparate federal policies 
and irresponsible speculative initia- 
live. 
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Hugh Pomeroy, left, presenting Richard Baumhoff the St. Louis Post-Dispatch award 












ts 


Catherine Bauer 





ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch was 
named for the individual contem- 
porary achievement award because of 
“the foresight, persistence, under- 
standing, vision, and faith that its 
editor and publisher, Joseph Pulitzer, 
has shown since passage of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 in support of a pro- 
gram of community rebuilding for 
St. Louis,” 
ment to other communities, nation- 


and for the “encourage- 


wide, that this vigorous editorial 
policy has developed a 

Richard G. Baumhoff, Post-Dis- 
patch staffer who wrote most of the 
special series of articles in the paper’s 
campaign for a civic regeneration 
movement, received the award for 
the paper, as well as a special cita- 
tion given to him. 

The award to Mr. Baumhoff cited 
him for his “intelligence, imagina- 
tion, and high sense of public service 
that since 1949 have characterized 
his writing for the St. Louts Post- 
Dispatch in support of a sound hous- 
ing, slum clearance, and urban re- 
newal program for his city.” 

The paper's “Progress or Decay?” 
series of articles, its strong support 
of a bond issue to help pay for the 
city’s share of federally aided urban 
redevelopment projects, its sponsor- 
ship of a 2 million dollar privately 
subscribed fund to rebuild slum 
cleared areas. and its continuing 
leadership in the civic regeneration 
movement, were cited by the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Pulitzer’s acceptance state- 
ment recite the history of the 
paper's drive azainst slums, blight 
and the city’s housine shortage and 
said in part: “It is the plain duty 
of a newspaper to act, and act 
vigorously, when such a_ condition 
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Louis Tobian receives from Chester R. Martin (left) out- 
standing achievement award won by Dallas authority. 





New York City authority award was received by Philip J. 
Cruise (right), chairman of the authority. 





confronts the community, and I am 
happy to say that the Post-Dispatch 
met the challenge. We dug into the 
problems of the private builder as 
opposed to the problems of the man 
who had to rent or buy a home. It 
was apparent that the only solution 
for many citizens was public hous- 
ing. We thereupon earnestly es- 
poused the cause of public housing 
and promoted its application, locally 
and nationally. We showed consis- 
tently that public housing was not 
a threat to private enterprise. We 
demonstrated that public housing 
was the local community at work to 
take care of its own needs, aided by 
necessary help from the federal 
government. In the postwar years St. 
Louis fortunately has obtained a 
reasonable expansion of its public 
housing. 

“Then came the slum clearance 
and urban rehabilitation movement. 
The Post-Dispatch saw the remark- 
able possibility this offered for re- 
building the old central areas of St. 
Louis and other cities and we pushed 
hard in its support. 

In his reply, Mr. Baumhoff said in 
part: “What we do feel to be true 
is that ‘Progress or Decay?’ and the 
other continuing efforts of the Post- 
Dispatch have helped in no uncer- 
tain fashion to develop a civic cli- 
mate of such nature that it can now 
be said, as one of our community 
leaders has declared, “The people are 
impatient for progress.’ If we have 
served to arouse this public zeal. 
we are happy, for that is the func- 
tion of a good newspaper. The first 
cardinal principle set out by the 
papers founder, the first Joseph 
Pulitzer, was: ‘It will always fight 
for progress and reform.’ 
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“Progress is not a_ hit-and-miss 
affair with the Post-Dispatch. We try 
to stay on the job, in fair times and 
foul... You have to hammer away, 
day in and day out, year after year 
sledgehammer blows occasionally 
tactful taps frequently. You have to 
give the facts, all of the facts, pro and 
con, and only the facts, on the news 
and picture pages, but you need a 
forceful, clear-cut, unmistakable 
opinion on the editorial page. 
DALLAS HOUSING AUTHORITY 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Dallas received the award for out- 
standing programs among cities of 
large size primarily for its develop- 
ment of a gigantic low-rent housing 
project know as West Dallas (see 
February JouRNAL, page 54). The 
3500-unit project, largest in the coun- 
try, was built by the authority on the 
recommendation of a joint commit- 
tee of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, and the Dallas Citizens Council 
as an answer to the problems of de- 
plorable housing, health, sanitary. 
and social conditions in the West 
Dallas area of the city. 

Although the authority encount- 
ered innumerable engineering ob- 
stacles. it changed the site, which 
had been covered’ with — slums. 
slouzhs, and garbage dumps, into a 
modern city within a city. It not 
only raised housing and environ- 
mental standards for the 3500 fam- 
ilies living in the project, but also 
fer the 30,000 people in the sur- 
rounding area by providing water 
and sanitary facilities for all 

The authority was also cited for its 
cooperation with other local agencies 
in providing schools, health services. 
and club and recreational facilities 


for families living in the project and 
in the surrounding area and fo 
its good adminstrative practices that 
have established for it a reputation 
of efficiency and integrity 

Louis Tobian, chairman of the 
Dallas authority, in accepting the 
award at the luncheon session, paid 
tribute to James L. Stephenson, exec- 
utive director of the authority, for his 
and other staff members’ part in the 
development of the project and to 
Dallas city officials and civic leaders 
for their guidance and cooperation 


NEW YORK CITY HOUSING 

The New York City Housing 
Authority was given an outstanding 
achievement award principally for 
its successful program of rehousing 
the thousands of families living on 
slum sites that have been cleared and 
rebuilt with public housing in the 
postwar years. The award was made 
in a special population category be- 
cause of the city’s unusual size. 

NAHRO pointed out, in making 
the award, that at one time the re- 
location problem, resulting largely 
from the postwar housing shortage, 
threatened to seriously impede, if not 
to halt, the needed slum clearance 
program. In spite of the lack of 
tenant mobility imposed by the hous- 
ing shortage, the authority success- 
fully moved almost 38,000 families 
started construction of 65 projects 
providing more than 66,000 apart- 
ments, and cleared more than 500 
acres of slums since 1945. 

Special commendation was given 
the authoritv for the way it is help- 
ing to meet the housing needs of the 
city through city, state, and federally 
aided housing programs and the effi- 
ciency and integrity of its operation 
(Continued column three, page 392 
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BUSINESS MEETING 








Incoming President Walter B. Mills, Jr., shakes hands with his second vice-presi- 
dent, Paul S. Freedman (left). Robert D. Sipprell, first vice-president, was unable 
to be present for the conference. 





Walter B. Mills, Jr., executive di- 
rector of the Greater Gadsden Hous- 
ing Authority, Gadsden, Alabama, 
was unanimously elected 1954-1955 
president of NAHRO at the annual 
business meeting on October 13. Mi 
Mills succeeds Oliver C. Winston of 
Baltimore. 

Robert D. Sipprell, executive direc- 
tor of the Buffalo Municipal Hous- 
ing Authority and former NAHRO 
executive director, was elected first 
vice-president and Paul S. Freed- 
man, deputy executive director of 
the Chicago Housing Authority, was 
named second vice-president. 

Elected to three-year terms on the 
Board of Governors are Francis J. 
Lammer, executive director of the 
Redevelopment Authority of the City 
of Philadelphia; William C. Loring, 
Jr., executive director of the Housing 
Association of Metropolitan Boston: 
Hudson Malone, executive director 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Albany, Georgia; and J. Gilbert 
Scheib, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of New Orleans. 


George A. Beavers, Jr., chairman of 


the Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles, was elected to a two- 
year term and Fred R. Kretschmar, 
superintendent of building and main- 
tenance for the Detroit Housing 
Commission, was named to a one- 
year term. 
Mr. Mills 

Mr. Mills has been active in the 
housing field and in the affairs of the 
Association for many years. He first 
got into housing work when he was 
appointed chairman of the Gadsden 
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housing authority in 1938. In 1941 
he resigned from the authority board 
to become executive director, a posi- 
tion he has held since except for the 
time he was in service during World 
War II. 

After serving as secretary and on 
committee of the 
Southeastern Regional Council of 
NAHRO, Mr. Mills was elected pres- 
ident of the region and to the na- 
tional Board of Governors in 1949. 


the executive 


He has served continuously on the 
board since and last year was the 
first vice-president of the Association. 
He has been a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s important Federai-Local 
Relations Committee and has served 
on many other committees. 

Mr. Mills has been active in the 
social, civic, and business life of 
Gadsden since he first went there in 
1935. He helped organize and is a 
charter member of the Gadsden 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, has 
been its president, served two years 
as state president of the Jaycees, and 
was on the board of directors of the 
national Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce for three years. He is a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club, is a Mason, 
a Royal Arch Mason, a Knight 
Templar, and a Shriner. As a mem- 
ber of the First Methodist Church 
of Gadsden, he has been on the 
board of stewards for a number of 
years. 

Mr. Mills was called to active duty 
as a reserve Marine Corps office: 
shortly after the outbreak of World 
War II and holds a commission as 
lieutenant colonel in the reserve. He 


is a member of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the American Legion, 
and La Societe des 40 Hommes et 8 
Chevaux. 

Mr. Mills was educated as a civil 
engineer at Birmingham Southern 
College and The Citadel. He is mar- 
ried and has a son, Shelton Cotton 
Mills. 

Housing Philosophy 

Mr. Mills’ housing “philosophy” is 
summed up in a statement he issued 
at the time he was elected to the 
presidency, in which he urged 
NAHRO members to cooperate in 
making 1954 housing legislation 
workable. Excerpts from that state- 
ment follow: 

“T am, of course, a great exponent 
of the American free enterprise sys- 
tem and of the profit motive. I 
think that this basic philosophy is 
responsible in large measure for the 
ereatness of America. I am a great 
believer in home ownership and I 
only wish that it were possible fon 
every American family to own thei: 
home. But since that is impossible, 
even in America, I believe that it 
becomes the responsibility of prop- 
erty owners to provide decent, safe, 
sanitary housing for rent at a price 
that can be paid by the wage earnet 
who is forced to rent his home. Then, 
and only then, if landlords refuse on 
are unable to provide suitable hous- 
ing and living environments for low- 
income families, it is the responsibil- 
ity of government—local, state, and 
national, in concert—to provide these 
facilities. I believe that it is also the 
responsibility of government to assist 
local communities in a program of 
rehabilitating decaying neighbor- 
hoods and in a program of slum 
clearance and redevelopment. 

“The Housing Act of 1949 is one 
of the most forward-looking pieces 
of legislation that has ever been 
adopted by the American govern- 
ment but I also feel very strongly 
that Congress has allowed housing 
to become a political football and 
has prevented this fine legislation 
from reaching the goals envisioned 
even though these goals were onls 
scratching the surface of the actual 
need. 

“The Housing Act of 1954 is a 
compromise with principles, although 
it contains some good legislation. | 
think it was molded by high pressure 
politics. . . . To say that I am not 
satisfied with it is a gross understate- 
ment and I think I can say that it 
is not satisfactory to people respon- 
sible for its administration nor to the 
President of the United States. But 
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those of us in NAHRO who are pro- 
fessionals in the field of housing, who 
have ability and know-how, should 
not ignore the Housing Act of 1954 
even if we think it is inadequate. 
We should take the tools thus pro- 
vided, cooperate with all agencies 
federal, state, and particularly local 
groups-—-and give them the benefit 
of our knowledge in an attempt to 
rehabilitate neighborhoods and in the 
task of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment. ; 


NAHRO ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Outgoing President Oliver C 
Winston, during a session titled 
“Where Do We Stand in the Com- 
munity Rebuilding Job?” held in 
connection with the business session, 
reported to members on NAHRO 
accomplishments during the past year 
and set up a series of goals for the 
year ahead. John D. Lange, execu- 
tive director of the Association, gave 
his report on organizational activi- 
ties at that session also. 

Mr. Winston cited as major 
achievements of the year (1) the fact 
that, through Ernest J. Bohn, Cleve- 
land, who was a member of the 
President's Advisory Committee on 
Government Housing Policies and 
Programs, the Association’s views 
had been put before that committee 
and that the Association had been 
active in furnishing information for 
and testifying before the committee; 


(2) the Association’s participation in 


the “shirt sleeve” conferences con 
ducted by the Housing and Hon 
Finance Agency; (3) the Program 
Study Committee's development of 
a comprehensive 
which basis for 
NAHRO testimony before congres- 
sional committees on the Housine 
Act of 1954; and (4) Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Director William L. Slayton’s 
appointment to the HHFA Advisory 
Committee on Urban Renewal 

In singling out the Federal-Local 
Relations Committee for a tribute for 
their work during the year, Mh) 
Winston deplored the fact that he 


housing policy, 


served as the 


believed consultations between that 
committee and federal officials had 
often been “reluctantly granted 
rather than actively sought” on the 
part of the federal agencies. He said 
that it had been his impression that 
some federal officials too often ap- 
proach their task with an attitude of 
“how can the localities be controlled, 
supervised, and intimi 
dated so that they will act in a man 


sometimes 


ner considered proper by federal of 
ficials?” 

He urged that NAHRO?’s chiel 
aim for the yeal ahead be that ol 
trying to change the “competitive 
attitude” of federal officials to one 
of real partnership with local offi 
cials. 

When making his financial report, 
Mr. Lange distributed a leaflet chart 
ing the Association’s gains in indivi 
dual and agency memberships and 
Redevelopment Information Service 





Outgoing NAHRO President Oliver C. Winston, left, receives gift from NAHRO 
members from incoming President Walter B. Mills, Jr., during annual banquet. 
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subscribers since the initiation ol 


these sery ices, 


RESOLUTIONS 

In addition to the resolution passed 
at the business meeting in which a 
five-point meet def- 
ciencies in the Housing Act of 1954 
was called for (see page 380), dele- 


program to 


gates approved a number of others 


President Winston 

Outgoing President Oliver C. Win 
ston was commended in a resolution 
for representing NAHRO with “dis 
tinction and force” before the official 
committees that helped shape the 
Housing Act of ‘$954 and for his 
strong testimony during congressional 
hearings on the act. By his conduct 
in his dealings with the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and its con- 
stituent agencies, the resolution said, 
Mr. Winston strengthened the Asso- 
ciation’s working relationship; by his 
advocacy of a spirit of professional- 
ism among its members, he added to 
the prestige of the Association; and 
by his personal leadership in the 1954 
membership drive, brought in mor 
than 1000 new members 

Conference Hosts 

The Philadelphia Housing Author 
ity, the Redevelopment Authority of 
the City of Philadelphia, the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association, and the 
Office of the Housing Coordinator 
were thanked for the parts they 
played, as hosts, in making the con- 
ference pleasant and successful. In 
another special thanks 
were extended to Thomas J. McCoy 
assistant executive director of The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority, fo: 
the time and effort he gave to help 
ing arrange the conference. Mr. Mc- 
Coy was ill and hospitalized shortl 


resolution, 


before the conference opened and 
was unable to attend. 
Housing-NAHRO Leaders 

In a series of five resolutions, mem- 
bers of the Association paid tribut 
to and expressed their sense of loss 
in the deaths in recent months of 
leaders in the housing movement and 
in NAHRO. 

Senator Maybank—Commending 
the late Senator Burnet R. Maybank 
for his leadership in the housing 
movement through his several posi- 
tions of influence—as a member of 
the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, as governor of South 
Carolina, and as mayor of Charles- 
ton—Association members paid 
“orateful and affectionate tribute . 
to the memory of a lovable human 
being who used his many talents, his 
great wealth, and his illustrious heri- 
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tage in the interests of the less privi- 
leged among us.” 


Clarence C. Klein—The National 
Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials suffered the loss of 
a fine friend and member, known 
throughout the country for his warm 
hearted wisdom and unqualified de- 
votion to the cause of public hous- 
ing ...,” a resolution expressing sor- 
row at the untimely death of Past 
President Clarence C. Klein read. 
“fHe] will be long and affectionately 
remembered by his associates for the 
many difficult tasks he willingly 
undertook for the sake of better 
housing for all of America’s families.” 

Bryn J. Hovde—”. . . the untimely 
loss of Bryn J. Hovde is a tragedy 
of great proportions to the cause of 
better housing and ... he will lone 
be remembered by his associates for 
the many and lasting contributions 
made by him toward the enrichment 
of our national life through better 
housing for all of the people 
read a resolution in tribute to Dr. 
Hovde, long-time NAHRO  leadei 
and at the time of his death execu- 
tive director of the Pittsburgh Hous- 
ing Association. 


Herbert J. Dahlke—For his out- 
standing contribution to the work 
and accomplishments of NAHRO, 
the late Herbert J. Dahlke, former 
chairman of the Portland, Oregon 
housing authority, who was the Asso- 
ciation’s second vice-president in 
1953-1954 and who had been a lead- 
er in the affairs of NAHRO’S Pacific 
Northwest Regional Council, the 
members paid tribute in a_resolu- 
tion “recognizing and memorializing 
his high contribution 


Dr. Jose Gandara—In another 
resolution, the members honored Dr. 
Jose N. Gandara, chairman of the 
Puerto Rico Housing Authority, who 
died while attending the conference 
in Philadelphia. Dr. Gandara, the 
resolution said, had given long lead- 
ership to the housing program in the 
voluntary role of a housing authority 
commissioner. 


Education- Training 

Encouragement by Association 
members for college and university 
curricula in housing and _ redevelop- 
ment fields was asked for in another 
resolution. In the same _ statement, 
the members asked that local agencies 
establish in-service training programs 
for employees at the local level. 

Intercensal Housing Inventory 

In one resolution, the members 
asked that the Bureau of the Census 
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take immediate steps to implement a 
recommendation by a federal com- 
mittee that an intercensal housing in- 
ventory be taken in 1955. The resolu- 
tion pointed out that local housing 
and redevelopment agencies are 
seriously hampered by lack of ac- 
curate, up-to-date housing census 
data. 

The committee that formulated 
all of the above resolutions was 
headed up by Lawrence M. Cox of 
Norfolk. Serving with him were 
Richard K. Bernstein, New York: 
Thomas F. Booker, Jr., Houston: 
Forrest D. Byars, Kansas City: 
Wayne F. Daugherty, Washington, 
D.C.; Charles L. Farris, St. Louis: 
Paul S. Freedman, Chicago; Mark 
Harris, Stamford: Mrs. Inez B. 
Jones, Raleigh: Harlan A. Nelson, 
Vancouver: A. L. Tronzo, Pitts- 
burgh. 


T & M SECTION 





William F. Knop, above, main- 
tenance superintendent of the Hous- 
ing Authority of Baltimore City, was 
named chairman of the Technical 
and Maintenance Section at its an- 
nual meeting, also held during the 
conference. He succeeds William 
Schlenke of Pittsburgh. Chester A. 
Amedia, Youngstown, Ohio, was 
elected vice-chairman of the section 
and George Schwank, New York 
City, was elected secretary. 

A recommendation approved by 
the section members that the $3 an- 
nual dues for T & M Section mem- 
bership be eliminated was referred to 
the Board of Governors, where the 
proposal received final approval —to 
become effective at once. 
REDEVELOPMENT SECTION 

John R. Searles, Jr., executive di- 
rector of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency, was 
re-elected chairman of the Redevel- 
opment Section at the section’s an- 
nual business meeting held during 


the conference. At the same meeting. 
section members approved a recom- 
mendation to the Board of Governors 
that the name of NAHRO’s Redevel- 
opment Information Service be 
changed to Renewal Information 
Service. ‘The recommendation was 
accepted at a later board meeting. 

Others elected to office in the Re- 
development Section at the meeting 
are: John P. Robin, Pittsburgh, vice- 
chairman; Ira J. Bach, Chicag« 
Lawrence M. Cox, Norfolk: Frederik 
\. Fay, Richmond, Virginia; Gerald 
Gimre, Nashville: Donald M. Gra- 
ham, Providence: and Charles H. 
Stamm, Cincinnati, all members-at- 
large of the executive committee. 

Regional representatives on the 
executive committee, who were ap- 
pointed by the regional presidents, 
are: Ralph Taylor, Somerville, Mas- 
sachusetts, New England; John 
Beggs, New York City, Middle Atlan- 
tic; Charles Farris, St. Louis. North 
Central: William F. Baker, Florence. 
Alabama, Southeastern: Knox Ban- 
ner, Little Rock, Southwest; Joseph 
T. Bill, Sacramento, Pacific South- 
west: and Floyd S. Ratchford. Port- 
land, Pacific Northwest. 


COMMITTEES 

Eleven NAHRO committees took 
the occasion of the Philadelphia con- 
ference to schedule final meetings for 
the year. On Monday, October 11. 
meetings of the following committees 
were held: Commissioners, Housing 
and Welfare, Management, Program 
Study, Public Relations, Member- 
ship, Relocation. On October 12, 
the Rehabilitation and Conservation 
Committee met for breakfast and the 
special Committee on Occupancy 
and Rental Policies held a late after- 
noon session. 


AWARDS— 

(Continued from page 389) 

in providing homes for more than 
75,000 families. 

Philip J. Cruise, chairman of the 
authority, accepted the certificate of 
outstanding achievement and paid 
tribute to his fellow commissioners 
and his staff for having turned in a 
job of such high caliber as to warrant 
national recognition. 


PUBLIC HOUSING— 
(Continued from page 386) 
Robinson, Washington, were leaders 
in a discussion of condensation prob- 
lems; and Henry Churchill, Phila- 
delphia architect, led another on 
how new ideas in design and con- 
struction can be put to work in the 
public housing program. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 





SIGHT AND SOUND ROOM 





SMALL AUTHORITY PROBLEMS 
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For the third successive year, NAHRO's Public Re- 
lations Committee sponsored a Sight and Sound Room 
for the conference, with Marion Massen of Chicago 
heading up the subcommittee that assembled the ex- 
hibits and planned events for the room. On display 
in the room throughout the meeting were a portable 
exhibit designed by the Pacific Southwest Regional 
Council, a “do it yourself" exhibit from the Chicago 
Housing Authority, Philadelphia's housing project 
story told via an automatic slide projector, a portable 
model of Washington's first redevelopment project, 
and numerous other “sight and sound" demonstrations. 

Two formal sessions were held in the room and are 
pictured left. Top picture shows professional photog- 
rapher Ann Zane and public relations consultant Alex- 
ander Crosby demonstrating the difference between 
good and bad photographs. They also told their au- 
dience how to put good photographs to work. 

Bottom picture left was taken during a session on 
model apartments conducted by Olive Swinney of the 
National Capital Housing Authority. She showed 
colored slides on tenant orientation and care of 
equipment developed by NCHA for use in the 
demonstration apartment it has set up at one of its 
new projects. Marion Massen is shown just right of 
the center of the picture; Mrs. Swinney can be seen 
center—just over the heads of her audience. 





Two informal sessions were scheduled during the 
conference for small authority personnel. Pictured 
left is discussion leader George Stephan, with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hale Nieby!l seated beside him. Mrs. Nieby! 
kept a record of the two discussions, available as a 
part of the conference proceedings. Some of the 
recommendations that came out of the sessions were: 
(1) that neighboring small authorities get together 
to handle their insurance and thus get the benefits of 
larger group rates; (2) that the Journal of Housing 
regularly feature a small authorities page; (3) that 
PHA be asked to allow a higher percentage of 
project income to be set aside for the MAE account 
of small authorities; (4) that PHA make a study of 
actual management costs for small projects, in order 
to establish realistic limits for them; (5) that, where 
possible, small authority representatives meet to- 
gether regularly for exchanges of opinion similar to 
those held in Philadelphia—following the practice of 
central California authorities that meet quarterly as 
a NAHRO chapter. 





Wives of delegates got together twice during the 
conference—once at a tea, pictured left, and again 
at a conference session developed especially for 
them under the title “How Can Women Contribute 
to the New Urban Renewal Program?" 

The wife of NAHRO's executive director, Mrs. John 
D. Lange, is pictured left serving tea to Mrs. Lawrence 
M. Cox of Norfolk. Mrs. Lange acted as hostess for 
the tea and also as chairman of the wives session. 
Mrs. Dorothy Montgomery of the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association was the speaker for the session. She 
defined urban renewal as a process of bringing neigh- 
borhoods up to formaliy established standards—and 
then maintaining those standards. Redevelopment she 
defined as the process of tearing down structures 
that cannot be saved—and then rebuilding. 
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FEDERAL OFFICIALS REVIEW COMMISSIONERS JOB 


Two top federal officials addressed 
themselves to housing and redevelop- 
ment agency commissioners at a 
closed session of NAHRO’s 21st an- 
nual conference: Charles E. Slusser, 
commissioner of the Public Housing 
Administration, and James W. Follin, 
director of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency’s division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment. 
Excerpts from their speeches are 
quoted below. 


CHARLES E. SLUSSER — 

“I think it behooves us as public 
housers to take a much more critical 
look at the management and main- 
tenance of existing public housing. 
Instead of assuming that all is well, 
I think it would be well worth your 
time to make a firsthand, close-up 
inspection to be sure that it is. 

“T have every confidence in the 
work of executive directors. They 
warrant generally every bit of con- 
fidence that is placed in them. They 
have a tough assignment, and to 
perform it well calls for a wide range 
of abilities. In fact, few businesses 
make a broader demand on_ the 
talents of an executive . .. an ex- 
tremely competent executive can 
establish so much confidence in his 
work that a board is glad to rubber 
stamp his recommendations. But in 
private business, this is the exception. 
Far more often, an alert and in- 
formed board brings to every major 
decision the advantage of combined 
judgment. 

“T think we in public housing ad- 
ministration cannot afford to do less. 

.. As a matter of fact, the more 
competent your executive staff is, the 
more it will welcome a_ thorough 
understanding of its problems. Or 
in simpler English, when a man is 
doing a good job, he wants his boss 
to see it and appreciate it. And when 
he has problems, he likes to share 
them with somebody who can offer 
real help. . . 

“For commissioners to make a 
personal inventory of your low-rent 
housing might draw resentment on 
grounds that it is ‘snooping.’ If this 
is the reaction, then the ‘snooping’ is 
long overdue. If the housekeeping 
has been bad, the closets need to be 
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opened it is only a sensible, 
mutual precaution that each of you 


knows—not just hopes—that your 


projects are being run right 

“T have said before—and it’s worth 
repeating—that as our low-rent hous- 
ing gets older, maintenance costs can 
be expected to rise. In fact, they 
have already. We made a study of 
57 projects and found that between 
1951 and 1953, repair and mainten- 
ance increased $2.52 per month 
per unit. At the same time, manage- 
ment costs have not yet reflected suf- 
ficiently the shift from the develop- 
ment stage of the low-rent program 
to its operation stage. This, of 
course, means that you who are com- 
missioners will have to review your 
budgets with a cold eye and pare 
them down intelligently—not with 
the meat axe of alarm but with a 
scalpel sharpened by a_ firsthand 
knowledge of current operations and 
needs.” 


JAMES W. FOLLIN — 

“Recently an old acquaintance of 
mine was asked to accept appoint- 
ment to a local public agency con- 
cerned with our housing programs. 
He sought me out to ask what the 
job was like and what demands it 
would make upon him. Perhaps you 
would like to hear what I said in 
response to his questions. 

“I stressed two words-—oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. 

“In making the policies for your 





CHARLES E. SLUSSER 





authority, | continued, your first duty 
is to keep yourself informed. 
You can and you should have experts 
to advise and inform you. Your 
executive director and members of 
the professional staff can advise and 
ofier you invaluable assistance. We 
in Washington can offer suggestions 
and information. Architects, engi- 
neers, appraisers, lawyers, planners, 
consultants of all kinds are avail- 
able to provide information and 
recommendations. You must take all 
of this information and these recom- 
mendations, evaluate them in the 
light of your background and knowl- 
edge, and formulate what the mili- 
tary call ‘an estimate of the situa- 
tion.” ° 

“After you have informed yourself, 
you are ready for your second duty, 
to decide things. Making decisions 
including policy decisions—is your 
principal function. It is a respon- 
sibility which you cannot delegate 
and cannot put aside, for failure to 
decide is a form of decision in itself 
Difficult though a choice may be, you 
must take the next step forward. . . 

“You should inform yourselves. 
You should decide things. Then, 
later, you should review and_ re- 
appraise . . . you will want to review 
the activities of your agency to see 
that policies and programs previously 
adopted by you are being vigorously 
put into effect. . . 

7 I would like to refer for a 
moment to Local Public Agency 
Letter No. 30, which I issued on May 
11, 1954. . . I sent it because of my 
utter amazement that members of a 
particular local public agency seemed 
to have no conception of their in- 
dividual and joint responsibility 
May I quote from that letter: 

“‘In a recent case, certain staff 
officers of a local public agency have 
been accused of accepting and giving 
kick-backs, of having conflicts of in- 
terest which militate against the 
proper performance of official duties, 
and of engaging in other impro- 
prieties. . . 

‘I ask your earnest cooperation 
to assure that funds obtained pur- 
suant to Title I contracts are pru- 
dently and reasonably used solely for 
purposes authorized. . .’” 
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HARTFORD AUTHORITY DECLARES 
‘OPEN DOOR’ POLICY FOR TOURS 


A circular went out last year from 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Hartford to all the colleges, high 
schools, fraternal and civic organiza- 
tions, and public and private social 
agencies in the area, carrying an offer 
to conduct tours of its projects. The 
authority's executive director, Daniel 
G. Lyons, says that the move followed 
a determination by the authority’s 
commissioners that “very little had 
been done previously to explain to 
the citizens of the greater Hartford 
area the role and scope of public 
housing in the community. An ade- 
quately informed citizenry, we be- 
lieve, will be understanding and ap- 
preciative of the problems inherent in 
the public housing program and of 
our constant efforts to solve these 
problems.” 

Mr. Lyons reports a very favorable 
reaction to the authority's new pro- 
gram and cites as one evidence of 
success its experience with a history 
class of the local Weaver High 
School. The class had selected pub- 
lic housing as its special interest sub- 
ject in studying the practical side of 
community problems and activities. 
A student tour of the authority's 
projects was followed by a discussion 
of public housing in the classroom at 
which a member of the authority's 
staff outlined the history of public 
housing in Hartford and explained 
the interrelationship of the various 


summing up a report to the JouRNAL 
on the tour program. 


PHILADELPHIA NEWSPAPER SERIES 
CARRIES BALL FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 

The Philadelphia Daily News last 
month did a two-way public relations 
job for the city’s public housing pro- 
gram. In a five article series it not 
only dramatized through personalized 
stories and pictures how public hous- 
ing works but it showed how the 
public housing restrictions in the 
Housing Act of 1954 “‘curtail—if not 
kill” the chances of 70,000 other 
families in the city to enjoy the bene- 
fits of public housing—families said 
to be now living in substandard hous- 
ing and eligible for low-rent housing. 

Following completion of the series, 
the Daily News republished the arti- 
cles as an eight-page reprint, on the 
final page of which it tells readers 
what they “can do to banish slums.” 
The newspaper's advice is that read- 
ers write to their United States Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, pointing out 
the city’s need for more low-rent 
public housing. 

Opening article in the series tells 
the story of a mother and eight chil- 
dren who share a single sleeping 
room and a kitchen, have no bath, 


and a toilet that doesn’t flush. The 
family’s chance at a public housing 
unit is estimated to be at least a year 
off: it is No. 21 on a list of families 
waiting assignment to one of the 11 
five-bedroom units in a_ recently 
opened low-rental project of The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority. The 
woman's story is made the take-ofl 
point for a review of the local and 
national public housing scene 

The second article relates a hap- 
pier story—-how a family with nine 
children found public housing shelte1 
when their slum home burned. How- 
ever, the Story goes on to detail the 
circumstances under which former 
neighbors of the family continue to 
live and notes that “Congress has the 
power to take these miserable hu- 
mans out of the slums by enacting a 
broad low-rent housing program.” 

The remaining three articles in 
the series give facts and figures on 
how public housing gets built, pays 
its way, works to combat disease and 
delinquency. 


AUTHORITY STRESSES CITY TAX 
GAINS FROM HOUSING PROGRAM 
“Good housing is good business” 
that’s the message the Richmond, 
Virginia Redevelopment and Hous- 
ing Authority put across this spring 
when it made its payment in lieu of 
taxes to the city. The authority de- 
veloped a set of seven pictorial charts 
that illustrated the above message, 
reproduced them in its own shop, 
bound them into an attractive print- 





MIAMI HOUSING DISPLAY FEATURED AT MENTAL HEALTH FAIR 
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levels of government represented in 
the program. , 

The students’ reaction was re- 
ported to be enthusiastic. As a sequel, 
certain students volunteered to paint 
posters for the authority's bulletin 
boards stressing the importance of 
tenant maintenance. One group 
made a chart showing the develop- / 
ment of the program in Hartford and 
outlining the intergovernmental rela- 
tionships it represents. Other stu- 
dents selected specific topics for 
research and reports. All of the data 
collected by the class are to be com- 
bined, edited, and placed in book 
form for use by future history classes. 

“We feel we have made a definite 
contribution to the community in the 
past few months and will continue 
to make ourselves available at all 
times for all requests for information 
and assistance,” Mr. Lyons said in 
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“Decent housing and good surroundings promote mental stability"—that was 
the theme of the above display by the Miami housing authority at a fair sponsored 
this summer by the Mental Health Society of South Florida. The fair was held 
in connection with all-day panel discussions and lectures by outstanding directors 
and medical men and was attended by some 400 delegates. Credit for designing 
the display goes to William McBride, a project manager, and Mrs. Gladdice Mayo, 
administrative assistant for the authority. 
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ed cover, and had a supply of them 
on hand when it presented its PILOT 
check to the city. Result was not only 
getting a handy set of figures about 
the dollars and cents benefits that 
public housing has brought to Rich- 
mond into the hands of key persons 
in the city but also publication of 
the same information in a Richmond 
Times-Dispatch news story. 

Dramatized in the charts, one of 
which is pictured above, were such 
facts as the amounts of the city’s tax 
take on three low-rent housing proj- 
ect sites before and after the projects 
were built, showing a net tax gain for 
the city of 250 per cent. Another 
chart shows that the total possible 
purchases of utilities by site occupants 
before redevelopment figured only 
$1410 as compared to $110,000 in 
purchases by the authority. 

Still another full page illustration 
shows how much more money the 
city spends for fire and police protec- 
tion in a slum area than the city gets 
from it in tax revenue, illustrating 
the point that “slums cost Richmond 
money” and furnishing the closing 
line for the booklet: “Good housing 
is good business for Richmond!” 


DEDICATION CEREMONIES GET 
HOUSING FACTS PUBLICIZED 

* . . for the first time we believe 
that we have gone a long way in 
putting the low-rent housing program 
in Wilmington over to the public.” 

B. H. Marshall, Jr., executive di- 
rector of the Housing Authority of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, made 
this observation this spring in noting 
the successful publicity developed on 
the occasion of the authority’s dedi- 
(Continued column one, page 399) 
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MEMBERSHIP DRIVE HITS GOAL 


On November 1 of this year, 
NAHRO?’s 1953-54 membership cam- 
paign came to a close with a total of 
1090 new memberships put on the 
mailing list since November 1, 1953. 
Campaign goal _ established _ by 
NAHRO past president Oliver C. 
Winston was 1000 new members. 
With the 123 new members enrolled 
during October as listed below, the 
1953-54 Membership Committee, 
headed up by A. N. LeFevre, of Beni- 
cia, California, went over the top for 
the year. 

The “every member get a mem- 
ber” technique employed during the 
campaign drew response from 280 
members, scores of whom brought in 
not only one member but two, three, 
four, and on up to more than 50. 
Final “honor roll” listing of these 
NAHRO recruiting agents appears 
on page 397. 

The total new member tally by 
region since the drive began added 
up as follows: 


Goal Score 


New England ........113 104 
Middle Atlantic .......509 272 
North Central ........372 153 
Southeastern ..........327 185 
Southwest ............200 200 
Pacific Southwest ..... .249 94 


Pacific Northwest ......135 82 
NEW INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

Kenneth Anderson, Santa Clara 

A. H. Armstrong, Ottawa, Canada 


Charles A. Beard, Cleveland 

John W. Beard, San Francisco 
Charles C. Beckett, Washington, D. C. 
Alfred Benavides, Jr., Dallas 

Miss Mary Benavidez, Dallas 

A. Charles Bernstein, New York 
Miss Vera Block, New York 

Mrs. M. R. Bobbitt, Norfolk 
Samuel R. Boyd, Baltimore 

H. D. Branam, Tampa 

J. Van Story Branch, Baltimore 
Monroe F. Brewer, St. Louis 

Miss Edna Mae Broad, Beaver Falls 
Beverly H. Bronseaux, New York 
Parker J. Brown, Boston 

Gertrude E. Bush, Philadelphia 


Adeline M. Camarota, Philadelphia ’ 
Charles H. Canning, Framingham ' 
Edith Caril, Dallas 

W. Dale Chambers, East Moline 
Harry R. Chance, Atlanta 
Efrain Charneco, Mayaguez 

C. C. Cheatham, Jr., Wilmington j 
John M. Cianci, New Britain 

Mrs. Lois M. Clapp, Savannah j 
R. M. Conrad, Peoria } 


James E. Crow, St. Louis 


Hector A. Deliz, Santurce ' 
Frank M. Dirren, Drexel Hill ' 
Miss Eileen H. Donnelly, Waterbury i 
Frank J. Duane, Washington, D. C. 

William M. Duncan, River Rouge 

Mrs. Evanelle O. Durant, Cleveland 

J. E. Enriquez, Dallas 


James Farndale, Las Vegas 

Miss Nannie Fields, Albany 

Bernard H. Flaspoller, New Orleans 
Daniel I. Fletcher, Hartford 

Dennis J. Flynn, New Orleans 

Miss Thelma L. Gardenhire, Cleveland 
Carlton Garrett, Atlanta 

James H. Gilliam, Baltimore 

Irving Gollin, New York 


Mrs. Katy Goodman, Kingsville 
Raymond J. Hall, Everett 

George Halter, Hartford 

Ashlan F. Harlan, Jr., Niagara Falls 
J. Everett Harris, Louisville 

Joseph A. Haze, New Britain 
Russell R. Henley, Danville 

Miss Rita B. Herron, Pittsburgh 
Millard Humstone, Providence 


Thomas A. Jefferson, St. Louis 
William Jelsma, Paterson 
Sheldon Jensen, Camarillo 
William D. Jones, Forest Hills 
Mrs. Florence Jowett, Sharon 


General William Kean, Chicago 
Eugene J. Keller, Vancouver 

Mrs. Mary Jane Kinzer, Greenbelt 
Kranitz and Kranitz, St. Joseph 


Miss Barbara E. Ladd, Troy 
Gerardo Latoni, Mayaguez 

Miss Mary Lavery, New York 
Richard Levin, Irvington 

Harry Levy, New York 

Marcus Levy, New York 

Charles J. S. Lewis, Pittsburgh 
James W. Linville, Mount Healthy 
Kenneth Littlefield, East St. Louis 


(Continued column three, page 406 ) 





NAHRO'S YOUNGEST MEMBER— 


= 


James Rhea Clemmons, Jr., at the 
age of eight hours. He was signed 
up during the NAHRO membership 
drive by the Tennessee state chair- 
man—James Rhea Clemmons, Sr., 
executive director of the Lebanon 
Housing Auttority. Word of junior's 
pending arrival reached Journal 
readers in the March issue, page 87. 
Mr. Clemmons writes that “it took 
quite a bit of persuasion to get the 
boy signed up. | appointed him as- 
sistant director and promised to let 
him drive my ‘red station wagon.’ " 
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NAHRO MEMBERS WHO HAVE RECRUITED NEW MEMBERS 


Sol Ackerman The Very Reverend Mon- James E. Manners* Homer L. Saunders 
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John E. Acuff, Jr. 
Louise Adcock 
Hugo Allardt* 
Carl W. Anderson 
Luella J. Anderson 
Fred Anthon* 
William Austin 
M. Carle Bacon 
Martha Baker 
Herbert Banks 
Knox Banner* 
Elmer F. Bargatze 
Angeline Baxter* 


George A. Beavers, Jr.* 


Joe C. Behrens 
Joseph T. Benedict 
Mabel G. Bennett 
Betty Bergerson* 
Harvey Bernstein 
Alice Bilski* 
George Biro* 
Murray Bisgaier 

H. W. Blanford 

E. G. Boehringer 
Ernest J. Bohn* 
Margaret R. Bolles 
Thomas Booker* 

C. H. Bossert 

John H. Brandon 
Lamar Branscomb 
Louise H. Buchanan 
T. S. Bunsa 
Emmett Burke 

H. F. Burris 
Malcolm A. Burrows* 
Paul M. Campbell 
Gerald J. Carey 
Paul Casaccio 

Billie A. Chatham 
Martin Chorzempa 
James R. Clemmons* 
C. Henry Cohen* 
Charles A. Cole 
Bernice Collins 
Florence T. Conlin* 
Lawrence M. Cox 
Alexander Crosby 
Rubye M. Curlin 
Clarke Davis 

Reba Davis 

Henry D. De Locke 
Leo H. Dennis* 
Harold J. Dillehay 
D. L. Dooner 
Nicholas H. Dosker* 
George J. Dunn* 
Thomas A. Dyer 

A. C. Edgecombe* 
Ray O. Edwards* 
Edgar Ewing 

Lottie Fairbrook 
Charles Farris* 
Frederic A. Fay* 
Dudley T. Finch 
Ramsey Findlater* 
Edith Flora 
Dorothy O. Forbes 
Arthur Frank 

Paul Freedman* 
Katherine Gallup* 
Edna Garrett* 
Harry D. Gates* 


signor Leo A. Geary 
W. W. George 
Gerald Gimre* 
S. P. Goodman* 
Marjorie Gould 
Donald M. Graham* 
Mrs. V. Rabun Gross* 
G. T. Gunderson 


Mrs. Henry Gunderson* 


George Guy* 

W. G. Hames* 
Arthur R. Hanson* 
Ellen R. Harper* 


Thomas A. Harrington* 


A. J. Haskell 
Raymond QO. Hatcher 
H. R. Hendrickson 
L. Walter Henslee* 


Mark K. Herley* 
Alfred J. Herr 


Pauline Hill* 
Faye M. Hinds 

K. E. Hoagland 
Harmon Hodges* 
Raymond D. Holmes 
C. S. Holt* 

Irving Homel 
Houston Chapter* 
C. E. Humphrey* 
Robert L. Hunter 
John R. Hurley 
Thomas Hynes, Jr. 
John Ihlder 

Alden S. Jaske* 
Bette Jenkins* 
Mildred Jenkins 
O. B. Jennings 
Eleanor Johnson 
Lloyd Johnson 
Myra Johnson* 
Roger S. Johnson* 
Victor Johnson 
Elmer Jolly 

Inez Jones 

Robert T. Jorvig* 
Carl Kaltenborn 
Lloyd C. Kerley 
Harold Klorfein 
Fritz Krabler* 
Fred Kretschmar 
Joe C. Lair 
Franklyn Lambert 
Robert D. Lee* 
Stratton C. Lee 
Albert N. LeFevre* 
John Lemieux* 
Jean Lindley 

Mrs. James A. Littleton 
Pearl Lyford 
Joseph Lyons* 
Roy B. MacAfee 
Helen MacPherson 
Mary Maher 
Annie L. Mallett 
Alva C. Mally 
Hudson Malone* 


John Mariassy 
Bleecker Marquette* 
B. H. Marshall, Jr. 
Ellick Maslan 
Marion Massen* 
Glen L. Mathiasen* 
Harry Matson 
Muriel Mawer* 
Carl Mayerhoefer* 
Paul R. McCauley* 
Elmer F. McClain 
J. B. McGinley 
John J. McGrath 
Marie C. McGuire 
Robert E. McKelvey 
Florence McKiernan 
John McKnight 
Harland McPhetres* 
Marvin Menkes 
Alvin Mermin* 

Earl H. Metzger 
Susie E. Miles* 
Alex K. Millar 
William Millich 
Walter B. Mills, Jr.* 
Mary Ellen Minert* 
John A. Mingle, Jr. 
Ramona Mondragon 
Ruth T. Morrel* 

H. A. Morse 
Frances H. Morton 
Robert S. Moyer 
Harold R. Mullen 
W. F. Nabors* 
Dowell Naylor 
Mary K. Nenno 
Joseph Nevin 
Angela Newkirk 
Brown Nicholson 
James T. Nolan* 
Bernard J. Nykiel 
Roy C. J. Olah* 
Hugh S. Osborne 
Edward M. Ouren* 


Pacific Southwest Regional 
Membership Committee* 


Victor C. Pangle* 
Marian T. Park* 
Rosena Park 

H. G. Porter 

J. P. Prescott 
George W. Price* 
E. E. Pruitt* 

Dee Ramey* 

Jane Rasmussen* 
Allen Reed* 

W. C. Ress 

Sada Ricker* 
Marie A. Riesterer* 
James Ring 

John L. Robinson* 
Hewitt Rogers 
Rachel M. Rose 
Saul S. Rosenstein* 
Charles W. Ross, Jr. 
Earl Rouse 

Eugene Rowan 
Ruth Rush* 

Ben Ryburn 

M. B. Satterfield* 


*Sent in more than one new membership. 


Wilbert L. Sawyer* 
J. Gilbert Scheib* 
J. A. Schmid* 
Harry J. Schneider 
Philip Schorr 

John R. Searles, Jr. 
Fred Senechal* 
Haig Shamshoian* 
Robert T. Sharp* 
Joseph E. Shea, Ji 
Daniel H. Shear 
Phillip Sheffield 

C. W. Sherlock* 
Milton Shufro 

Jack Silverman* 
Walter M. Simmons 
Gordon H. Simpson 
Robert Sipprell 
Homer Slinger* 
Mrs. Johnny T. Smith* 
Leonard W. Smith 
M. W. Smith* 

W. T. Smith 
William H. Smith* 
Haley Sofge* 
Harold Sole 

Harry Solomon 

C. S. Sorenson 
Mildred Sorodka* 
James W. Soske 
Karl Spock 

E. Robert Squires 
Charles H. Stamm 
Harry Stefanik* 
George Stephan 
W. W. Stewart 
Ernest Stolberge* 
Ernest Suhr 
William Sutcliffe* 
Olive Swinney* 
Russell C. Taylor* 
Al Thomas 

Willard W. Trask 
Philip F. Tripp* 
Ida G. Turner 
Mitchell Twardowicz* 
Betty Valerio 
Robert F. Van Auken 
B. Finley Vinson 
George Wallace* 
Eleanor R. Walters* 
Samuel Warrence 
Walter Washington 
Iola Watson 
Robert Watson* 
Carolyn B. Weaver 
Harry B. Weiss* 
Frank J. Whalen 
Alice E. White 
Odetta White 

F. W. Widmer 
Eunice Williams 
Oliver Winston* 
Robert T. Wolfe* 
Elizabeth Wood 

M. C. Wool* 
Grace L. Young* 
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NAHRO RELEASES 
RECORDED PUBLIC 
HOUSING STORY FOR 
RADIO BROADCASTS 


“The Public Housing Story,” a 
four-part radio serial produced by 
NAHRO for use on free public serv- 
ice time on local broadcasting sta- 
tions, is now ready for distribution. 
Original scripts, written with the 
consultant aid of NAHRO members 
from the entire country to assure 
universal acceptability, were worked 
out with a professional script writer 
by the NAHRO 1954 Public Rela- 
tions Committee under the chair- 
manship of Hudson Malone, execu- 
tive director, Housing Authority of 
the City of Albany, Georgia; Marion 
Massen, Chicago Housing Authority, 
subcommittee chairman; and Dor- 
othy Gazzolo, NAHRO headquarters. 


Background 

The idea of preparing the record- 
ings for radio originated with Mr. 
Malone, who felt that radio broad- 
casting time could easily be secured 
on local stations if the public hous- 
ing story could be put in suitable 
form for such use. It was his idea 
that a recorded broadcast would fill 
a real need, especially for authorities 
without staff to work out live pro- 
grams. 

Scripts for the recordings were first 
put on a tape, with a cast of pro- 
fessional actors reading the roles, 
under direction of Audio-Classroom 
Services, a producing agency special- 
izing in the social science field. The 
final form of the scripts is a long- 
playing record, with two programs 
on each side, that can be used on 
any broadcasting station turntable or 
on a 3314 speed record player. Each 
of the programs is 10 to 13 minutes 
long, allowing time at the beginning 
and end for live comment by local 
people if desired. The records were 
pressed by Columbia Records, which 
insures high technical quality. 

In addition to their use on public 
service time on local radio stations, 
the records can be used separately 
as dramatic introductions to discus- 
sion groups, or played in four parts 
as orientation for staff and other pro- 
fessionals. 

Content 

“The Public Housing Story” an- 
swers most of the questions generally 
asked about public housing: how it 
is financed, its tax status, its eligibility 
requirements, its relationship to the 
federal government. The four stories 
center around a typical man and 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of August 31, 1954) 


Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 


States Localities Amount 
34 200 $253,265,000 
‘Includes 30 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs 


Development 
Approved 


Activities Approved 
Localities 177 3 
Projects ees 7 


“Inu 


Title | Assistance Approved 


Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Application 166 139 55 69 


Amounts $4,324.000 $5,756,000 $127,554,000 $124.658,000 


Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE Ill (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of August 31, 1954) 
Program Reservations Approved 
Applications Units States 
1,111 349,281" 46° 
‘Excluding cancellations. 


*Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 





Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Approved by 


Requested President 
Localities 1,104 1,080 
Units 348,071 345,173 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 


1,081 345.446 








Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 


Units Projects Localities 
226,840 1,394 796 





Progress of Projects 
Site Approved Construction Started Completed 


Localities 981 783 731 
Units 255,573 191,689 153,034 
Projects Livan ‘Joe 1,205 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 











wife who become interested in learn- role of public housing in urban re- 


ing the facts about public housing 
through their persenal contacts with 
fellow-workers and fellow-parents in 
the PTA and similar situations. The 
first program is called “The Fact 
Finder” and the second, “One Man’s 
Town.” The third program, “Meet 
Fairparks Homes,” introduces public 
housing tenants, a manager, and 
project neighbors; and the fourth, 
“The Bigger Focus,’ develops the 


newal. 

Financing for production of the 
records came from the Southeastern 
Regional Council of NAHRO, which 
will be reimbursed from sale of the 
recordings. They are being sold for 
cost of production plus handling 
charges by NAHRO. The single 
record with the four programs on it 
can be ordered from NAHRO head- 
quarters for $7.50. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS— 


(Continued from page 396) 


cation of its new Dr. W. Houston 
Moore low-rent housing project. 


The authority itself put out two 
pieces of literature for the event: a 
program for the dedication cere- 
monies and a booklet about low-rent 
housing in Wilmington generally. 
The latter was based on a similar 
booklet issued in Tampa, Florida, 
where, Mr. Marshall reports, it was 
so successful that the Tampa author- 
ity director, Thomas A. Dyer, “wrote 
all of the housing authorities in the 
southeastern region and_ granted 
them permission to use the same 
plan” (March JourNAL, page 92 

Local papers featured the dedica- 
tion and the authority's program in 
major articles on three successive 
days—with pictures, editorials, car- 
toons, and congratulatory advertising 
also spotted throughout each edition. 
Many of the newspaper facts came 
from the authority’s two special pub- 
lications and from interviews they 
stimulated. 

NAHRO Public Relations Tip No. 
#2 stresses the newsworthiness of 
dedication ceremonies. 


SOMERVILLE PAPER GETS AWARD 
FOR BACKING REDEVELOPMENT PLAN 

Vigorous and effective editorial 
support for the redevelopment plans 
of the Somerville, Massachusetts 
housing authority has won for the 
Somerville Journal-Press first prize 
as an outstanding example of com- 
munity service by a weekly news- 
paper. The Journal-Press won its 
award in the 15,000-30,000 circula- 
tion category in a nation-wide ap- 
praisal by the Controlled Circulation 
Newspapers of America, Inc. . 

The award to the Journal-Press 
was based on the paper's coverage 
and editorial backing of an urban 
redevelopment project that has since 
been approved by the city of Somer- 
ville. Testifying to the effectiveness 
of the newspaper’s support, Harold 
R. Taylor, urban redevelopment ad- 
ministrator for the Somerville Hous- 
ing Authority, claims that “without 
support of the Journal-Press the 
community understanding and sup- 
port necessary to acceptance of the 
new concept of redevelopment would 
never have been achieved. George 
Connor, editor of the Journal-Press, 
steeped himself in redevelopment 
theory, redevelopment activities else- 
where in the country, and the plans 
and proposals of the Somerville 
Housing Authority.” 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 








Soon after my election to the presi- 
dency of NAHRO, I received a letter 
from Dorothy Gazzolo, NAHRO’s 
associate director, in which she 
spoke for the staff in extending her 
congratulations. Since this letter, to 
my mind, conveys a good indication 
of the job that is ahead, I should 
like to quote from it: 

“T am going to say ‘welcome’ to 
the NAHRO staff, a member of 
which, believe it or not, you are 
about to become in addition to a 
traveling salesman, a father confes- 
sor, an intermediary, a JOURNAL OF 
Housinc columnist, a_ tightrope 
walker, and a judge of hotel banquets 
from coast to coast.” 

Having gone through the first two 
weeks as your president, I think 
Dorothy's appraisal of the job is a 
good one. 


My Thanks 

I have received many letters from 
you congratulating me on my elec- 
tion and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank each and every one 
of you for your thoughtfulness and 
for your offers of help for the com- 
ing year. The help I shall need. As 
I said in Philadelphia, this year will 
be one in which we shall face many 
problems and at the same time many 
opportunities. 


Membership 

One of our problems is our need to 
continue our membership drive, in 
order to assure adequate income to 
provide services for our membership. 
One of the nicest letters of congra- 
tulations that I have received was ac- 
companied by a membership applica- 
tion from a new member. To my 
mind, that congratulatory message 
vas not only one of the most pleasant 
I received, but proof of the sincerity 
of the offer of help that came with it. 
I should like to see many of you 
come to the aid of our cause with 
another new member, thus emulating 
the fine example set by Orelle Led- 
better of Memphis, Tennessee. 

In Philadelphia, I pointed out that 
I would perform all of the duties of 


the office of president to the very 
best of my ability and asked in re- 
turn for your full cooperation and 
help in making NAHRO a truly 
representative organization of hous- 
ing and redevelopment officials. | 
explained that if we were to do the 
job, it would require teamwork. 


Your Job 
As quarterbacks for this team play, 
you have selected Bob Sipprell of 
Buffalo and Paul Freedman of Chi- 
cago. You can be sure that we three 
will try to the best of our abilities 
to provide leadership for you. In 
this front line position, too, the Board 
of Governors will be alert and on the 
job. But, if we are to make any 
headway, it will be teamwork that 
will count and any measure of suc- 
cess or achievement that may be ac- 
complished during the year will be a 
victory for you, the 

NAHRO. 
I earnestly solicit your counsel and 
your help. 


members of 


I am sure, as the yeas 
progresses, that we shall make some 
mistakes but, at the same time, | 
think we shall accomplish much. | 
ask your indulgence during this peri- 
od of organization. We hope to have 
committees appointed in the early 
part of November. It is my sincere 
hope that when you are called on to 
do a job, you will accept it—realiz- 
ing full well that, with the honor you 
are taking on responsibility: respon- 
sibility to attend meetings—commit- 
tee, chapter, and section-——to partici- 
pate in regional conferences; to take 
part in all of the discussions that 
these occasions develop; and to con- 
tribute in every possible way towar«| 
making NAHRO a better organiza- 
tion. Remember, NAHRO is your 
organization and you will get bene- 
fits from it in direct proportion to 
the contributions you make to it. 

Let me say again, thank you for 
choosing me as your president. I am 
grateful and humble and have a sin- 
cere desire to be of service. 

Walter B. Mills, Jr., 
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Simplified Accounting 


makes life easier for Dallas tenants, cashiers, auditors 


Densely populated West Dallas 
was long considered the most blight- 
ed and greatest slum area in the vi- 
cinity of the city of Dallas—until the 
Dallas housing authority launched a 
low-rent housing project there, de- 
signed to replace the worst conditions 
existing in the area. 

Work on this one square mile, 33.5 
million dollar West Dallas project 
was begun in the summer of 1951. It 
includes 3500 housing units, plus 
necessary administration, education- 
al, and recreational facilities. The 
units are divided into three sections: 
two of 1500 units each and one of 
500.* 

Prior to the building of West Dal- 
las, the authority's program consisted 
of seven permanent housing com- 
munities, three temporary war hous- 
ing developments, and three tempo- 
rary veterans housing projects. The 
smallest of the permanent projects 
contains 102 family units and the 
largest 650 units. 

James L. Stephenson, executive 
director of the authority, emphasizes 
that under a firm policy established 
by his board of commissioners, all 
activities of the organization must be 
handled on a sound business basis. 
*Editors’ note: For full description of 


West Dallas, see February JourNAL, page 
54, see also page 389 this issue. 





HAL BAETZ 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 





“An important key to operating 
under this policy,” Mr. Stephenson 
says, “is the efficient preparation of 
records—records that show exactly 
what is being done and why it is be- 
ing done; the amounts that are com- 
ing in and the amounts going out; 
where the revenue is coming from 
and where it is going.” 
New System Needed 

Prior to the opening of West Dal- 
las, a smooth running system had 
been established for handling all ten- 
ant accounting for the smaller proj- 
ects. However, for the enormous new 
project, the handling of tenants’ 
ledgers in particular posed a serious 
problem. With rents coming due on 
the first of each month, it could be 
anticipated that during the first few 
days of each month hundreds of ten- 
ants in each section would be lining 
up to make their payments. 

It was most essential that a system 
be developed to rapidly and accurate- 
ly handle this large, highly concen- 
trated volume of monthly transac- 
tions. This assignment became a re- 
sponsibility of Jack A. Kastor, con- 
troller of the authority. 

The study and investigation that 





THE MEN BEHIND THE SYSTEM 


Seated, James L. Stephenson, authority director; standing, 
Jack A. Kastor, controller, who developed the system. 
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Mr. Kastor conducted led to the de- 
velopment of a system that effectively 
solved the tenant accounting prob- 
lem. Keynotes to the new system are 
redesigned forms applied to the op- 
erations of a Burroughs Sensimatic 
window posting and accounting ma- 
chine. These simple forms are all 
produced in the authority's duplicat- 
ing plant, except for prenumbered 
adjustment tickets, which are ob- 
tained from a local printer. 

“We first installed the system at 
Roseland Homes, a 650 unit project,” 
Mr. Kastor reports. “Shortly after- 
wards, we conducted an analysis of 
the system in operation during a rush 
rent paying period. This analysis 
revealed that an average of 30 sec- 
onds was required for a cashier to 
complete a transaction from the time 
she received the resident’s name until 
she handed the resident his receipt 
and went on to the next resident. The 
transaction took about 45 seconds if 
the resident didn’t tender the proper 
amount and change was required.” 

Mr. Kastor explains that one of 
the primary features of the system 
is that when handling each transac- 
tion, the cashier simultaneously posts 
the tenant’s ledger, a receipt, and a 
journal that gives the details of 
every transaction. In addition to 
simplifying the job, the system has 





THE SYSTEM IN ACTION 
Two posting machines used to handle 1500 unit project at 
peak period; one used for 500 and 650 unit projects. 
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Above are the forms used for the Dallas tenant accounting system—all produced in the authority's duplicating shop. As 
each ledger and receipt or statement is posted, a journal (top left) is created as a by-product. Totals accumulate in the 
accounting machine and at the close of the day are printed on the “Daily Report of Tenant Accounting Operations” (right). 





“built in” features that protect the 
tenant, the authority, and the cashier. 

Briefly, the system operates as 
follows. 

1—Total of cash received is ac- 
cumulated in the machine and can- 
not be cleared at the end of day by 
the cashier. The figure accumulates 
until such time as the authority's 
auditor clears it after reconciling it 
with deposit records. 

2—At the beginning of each day, 
the cashier prints subtotals of previ- 
ous cash readings retained by the 
machine onto the journal for record 
purposes, thereby producing up-to- 
date totals. 

3—After opening the window for 
business and as a tenant makes his 
payment, the cashier first receives his 
name, address, and apartment num- 
ber; then withdraws the tenant’s 
ledger card. These ledger cards are 
filed in trays, numerically according 
to unit numbers. The number of the 
unit serves as the account number. 

4—The cashier then visually veri- 
fies the amount of rent due and the 
amount tendered. She inserts the 
ledger card and a receipt blank into 
the machine; then, by recording any 
previous balance, the account num- 
ber, the charge and/or credit, the 
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postings are simultaneously printed 
on the ledger, the receipt, and the 
journal. The new balance is auto- 
matically computed and printed. The 
cashier hands the tenant the receipt 
and is ready for the next tenant. The 
amounts of each transaction accumu- 
late within the machine. 

5—-At the end of the day, the cash- 
ier inserts a “Daily Report of Tenant 
Accounting Operations” form into 
the machine. This report carries a 
complete listing of housing project 
activities as set up in the authority's 
accounting system, with appropriate 
columns provided for posting correc- 
tions, adjustments, totals today, and 
totals to date. In the machine clear- 
ance totals section of the daily report, 
the cashier prints the following totals 
as she clears the machine: previous 
cash, cash to date, dwelling rentals 
(amount of rents due), cash today, 
and miscellaneous debits and credits. 

“In effect,’ Mr. Kastor says, “the 
system makes cashier's balancing lit- 
tle more than a counting of cash and 
checking against totals on the daily 
report. Should an error have oc- 
curred, it generally is a matter of 
checking ledgers for credits against 
rent due. The reverse side of the 
daily report contains space for list- 


ing corrections. Errors and correc- 
tions thus are a part of the record.” 

Miscellaneous items, generally for 
services rendered to a tenant, are 
in a coded column of the daily report 
that can be easily analyzed for de- 
tailed distribution. Thus, when a 
miscellaneous charge is made, the 
cashier merely indexes the code num- 
ber into the machine, which elimi- 
nates the need for writing or type- 
writing descriptions. 

How then does this system benefit 
the tenant? 

The immediate benefit the tenant 
notices is that slow-moving, exas- 
perating lines have been eliminated. 
Then, when the tenant receives his 
receipt, it shows him the date, his 
account number (the same as his unit 
number), the code describing the 
transaction, the amount he paid, and 
the balance he owes the authority 
or the balance he has in credit. This 
information is exactly the same as the 
information that has been placed on 
the authority’s records. 

And how does the system benefit 
the authority? 

It is fast, simple, economical, accu- 
rate, and provides all the tenant ac- 
counting information required. Also, 
since the cash reading total is con- 
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tinuous and is locked in the machine, 
and since only the auditor has a key 
to the totaling mechanism and can 
clear it, there can be no tinkering 
with this amount. 

“One of the most pleasant features 
of the system that we have noticed,” 
Mr. Kastor comments, “is the advan- 
tage of having totals to date on the 
daily report. At the end of the 
month, there is no re-capping, with 
its accompanying difficulties of bal- 
ancing. The totals to date are merely 
posted to the general books from the 
report for the last day of the month.” 

Finally, how does the system bene- 
fit the cashier? 

To begin with, the simplicity of 
the methods and equipment enables 
cashiers to become proficient and 
confident within a few days of train- 
ing and practice. Balancing, of 
course, is much easier. Then, too, 
the cashiers appreciate the speed and 
accuracy of the system. As each 
transaction is posted, a symbol identi- 
fying the bookkeeping machine is 
printed on all forms and the cashier 
becomes responsible only for the 
transactions she, herself, handles. An 
“ignition” key on the side of the ma- 
chine permits the cashier to lock the 
mechanism and to retain the key 
while the windows are closed, she 
is away from the window, or does 
not want the machine to operate. 

“This system has been established 
for our 650 unit project and for the 
three sections of the West Dallas 
project,” Mr. Kastor says. “The 650 
and 500 unit projects each require 
the use of one window posting ma- 
chine. Each 1500 unit section re- 
quires two machines. 

“After the first few days of each 
month, collections naturally taper 
off. About the tenth of the month, 
we close down one of the windows 
in each 1500 unit section. During 
this slack period, the cashiers handle 
other assignments such as income 
verification, home visits, verification 
of applications, etc.” 

Mr. Kastor sums up his general 
conclusions on the new system in 
these words: “Although tenant ac- 
counting is a small part of an author- 
ity’s over-all operation, it is a vitally 
important part because it directly in- 
volves the tenant every time he pays 
his rent or calls about a miscellaneous 
service. We in the controller's divi- 
sion believe the importance of tenant 
accounting cannot be overstressed. 
After all, it is only natural that a 
tenant should judge the quality of 
the authority by the quality of the 
services he receives.” 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1954 1953 
September 114,000 95.100 
First nine months 906,500 866,400 


a a a Source: Bure au of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1954 1954 


September 


: $1,118,000,000 $1,011,000,000 
Filrst nine months 


$8,727.000,000 $8,268,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 


September 1954 September 1953 


Number 12,700 14,100 
Per cent to total 11.1 14.8 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


September First nine September 





First nine 


1954 months 1954 1953 months 1953 
Private 111,900 889,400 92,100 833,800 
Public 2,100 17,100 3.000 32,600 
Total 114,000 906.500 95,100 866,400 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN HOUSING STARTED 


September 1954 September 1953 


Metropolitan 83.000 69,000 
Nonmetropolitan 31,000 26,100 
Total 114,000 , 95,000 


ae ee ee: ee __ Source Bureau of Labor Statistic s 
DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 





1954 1953 


August $ 2,086,388,000 $ 1,709,392,000 
First eight months $14,281,869,000 $13,192,088,000 
During August, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 
was written in the amount of $150,706,000. Also during August, a total of 
$418,182,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
— Administration, Veterans Administration 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1954 1953 





August 312,158 272,620 
First eight months 2,207,304 2,110,678 
a a Source: Home Loan Bank Board 
LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and IX) 


September 





First nine September First nine 


1954 month 1954 1953 months 1953 
Dwelling units 4,177 23.167 1,380 23,307 
Dollar amount $32,769,000 $193,035,000 $12,189,000 $195,106,000 





- AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


Source: Federal Houssng Administration 








(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1954 1953 
August $2.59 $2.49 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949—100) 
1954 1953 





September 121.4 120.4 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Fixed vs. Graded Rents— 


which policy best achieves the goals of the public housing program? 


GRADED RENTS 


FIXED RENTS 


GRADED RENTS 





RAY ADAMS 
Assistant Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the 
City of Seattle 


ORA BELLE ROLLOW 
Acting Management Supervisor, 
Housing Authority of the 
City of Little Rock, Arkansas 


L. WALTER HENSLEE 
Executive Director, 
The Housing Authority of the 
City of Galveston 





Of the various aspects of manage- 
ment that lend themselves to radi- 
cally different points of view, perhaps 
because of differences in philosophy, 
none would appear to generate more 
“heat” than the case of fixed graded 
rents between annual re-examination 
vs. interim redeterminations. Even 
among those who favor interim re- 
determinations, there are marked dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what consti- 
tutes a substantial change, what type 
of actions should be taken in in- 
stances of non-compliance, what 
weight should be given to individual 
circumstances, etc. 

Such differences of opinion have 
value even if they only serve to re- 
mind us that in the management field 
there is frequently no one “right 
way to fit all situations. They have 
added value, when shared with 
others through a media such as the 
JourNAL, in stimulating all of us to 
take a new look at the why and 
wherefore of our own policies. Al- 
though the Seattle housing authority 
has, to date, been solidly on the side 
of interim redeterminations, we have 
gained and expect to gain much 
benefit from these JoURNAL articles. 
It is in this spirit that the following 
comments are offered. 

History 

A policy of adjusting rents to cur- 
rent income has had a relatively long 
period of testing by the Seattle au- 
thority at its 868-unit low-rent proj- 
ect, Yesler Terrace. It was first intro- 
duced and used on a selective basis 
in so-called hardship cases in late 
1942. It was subsequently adopted 
as a policy of management in Janu- 
ary 1943 and developed into a more 
definitive statement made effective 
July 1, 1949 and still in effect. The 
policy prior to 1949 as compared to 
the current practice differed in sev- 
eral important respects. First, report- 
ing of changes of income was not 
(Continued column one, page 404) 
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We can safely presume that every 
one of us who is engaged in the man- 
agement of low-rent public housing 
has a sincere desire to achieve the 
purpose for which such housing is 
intended without manifesting either 
paternalistic or vindictive feelings 
toward the low-income families in- 
volved. Also, we may presume that 
we should be constantly alert to im- 
prove our policies and our methods. 

Early in 1952 we opened three new 
projects. We had in our files an 
apparently sufficient backlog of eligi- 
ble applications to fill these projects 
but, when actually offered housing, 
a high percentage of these applicants 
declined. Interviewing revealed that 
many of these families were reluctant 
to accept the uncertainty of fluctuat- 
ing rents. At that time we were mak- 
ing interim adjustments, even on 
minor income changes, and project- 
ing income on actual current earn- 
ings, with back-charging of un- 
reported increases. 

During the year 1952 and early 
1953 there was rarely a managers’ 
meeting (held semi-monthly) when 
most of the time was not consumed 
in discussion of back-charging and 
the resulting move-outs and collec- 
tion losses and of the ill-will and 
confusion of both tenants and man- 
agers—and often of employers and 
local social agencies concerned. (In 
a number of instances, we found em- 
(Continued column one, page 406) 


We believe interim re-examination 
of incomes produces a far more satis- 
factory and realistic approach to the 
problem of handling low-income 
housing projects than a system of 
fixed annual rents, based on a fixed 
income determination. We admit 
quite freely that a policy of fixed 
annual income is much easier to ad- 
minister and requires less attention 
and worry than an interim re-exam- 
ination system but we believe this 
feature to be its only advantage. Ad- 
ditional worries of the interim system 
accomplish a more realistic approach 
to the problem than can possibly be 
hoped for under a fixed rentals 
policy. 

There should be no doubt that in- 
terim redeterminations present a far 
more accurate and realistic picture of 
incomes than any possible fixed in- 
come policy. Even in the most stable 
communities, people are_ changing 
jobs constantly; salary schedules are 
changing ; additional family members 
start or stop work; there are pro- 
longed illnesses, deaths, and many 
other events that cause changes in 
family incomes. No system of fixed 
incomes can possibly achieve realistic 
results. 

Every public housing project has 
more than a proportionate share of 
the community’s hard luck families. 
Few of them carry insurance and 
when sudden illness, strikes, acci- 
(Continued column three, page 404) 








SECOND IN THE MANAGEMENT DISCUSSION SERIES — 

The above statements are the second group of articles solicited 
for the JourNaL or Housine by the NAHRO Management Com- 
mittee for a series on problems of current concern to the manage- 
ment field. The first statements in this series were published in the 
August-September JouRNAL and were directed toward the question: 
“Housekeeping, homemaking advice 
this service a ‘must’ for local authorities?” 

How about sending in a letter to the editors taking a position on 
the fixed vs. graded rent question and on the housekeeping question? 


are staff members to provide 
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mandatory on the tenants prior to 
1949. Secondly, specific reference to 
reporting was not included in the 
lease. Not being mandatory, there 
were, of course, no penalty provisions 
for non-compliance. The fundamen- 
tal objective, however, remained con- 
stant—namely, to provide the tenants 
with a “pay as you go” plan. 

While there were no penalties for 
failure to report, a tenant’s past co- 
operation or failure to cooperate was 
taken into consideration when a re- 
quest for a decrease in rent was sub- 
mitted to the manager. During the 
first year (1943), the reported 
changes in income averaged 17 pet 
month, of which 57 per cent resulted 
in increased rentals. In the follow- 
ing year, the reports increased to 21 
per month, of which 62 per cent re- 
sulted in decreases in rentals. From 
the first, the policy gained immedi- 
ate favor with many families—and, 
as the preceding statistics indicate, 
not only with those whose changes 
in income warranted reductions in 
rentals. As time progressed, it be- 
came even more evident that the 
policy was meeting a real need among 
authority families to “pay as you go” 
by having their rents adjusted to 
current income. 

Mandatory 

In July of 1949 the “permissive” 
aspect of our policy was changed to 
“mandatory” and provided for retro- 
active rent charges in cases of non- 
compliance. Interim readjustments 
in rent were provided to cover both 
changes in family status and income. 
No attempt was made to define “sub- 
stantial change’’—all changes were to 
be reported by the terms of the 
lease. 

As would be expected, the manda- 
tory policy resulted in a material in- 
crease in tenant reports of changes 
in status or income. To illustrate, 
the reported changes in 1943 aver- 
aged 17 per month, whereas ten years 
later, in 1953, the average increased 
to slightly over 100 per month. For 
the two years 1952 and 1953, a total 
of 2347 reports were processed. Of 
this total, 1309, or 55.8 per cent, re- 
sulted in rent increases; 917, or 39.1 
per cent, in rent decreases; and 121, 
or 5.1 per cent, in no change. 

Tenant Reaction 

Tenant acceptance of the policy 
has been orally expressed on numer- 
ous occasions in individual confer- 
ences with management staff. It is 
attested to by the cooperation re- 
ceived, as evidenced by the large 
number of individual reports made 
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to us. Such acceptance and coopera- 
tion, however, is probably more con- 
cretely supported by the relatively 
few instances of non-compliance re- 
vealed to date. During the period of 
July 1, 1949 to May 1, 1954 inclu- 
sive, there have been 173 instances 
of non-compliance that have resulted 
in the levying of rental surcharges in 
a total amount of $11,886. The num- 
ber of such incidents thus average 
approximately 35 per year and, upon 
the basis of 1100 families housed per 
year, represents a non-compliance 
ratio of about 3 per cent. To date 
no rental back-charges have been 
written off to collection loss. How- 
ever, approximately $1100 is owed 
on vacated accounts and it is esti- 
mated that of this sum a maximum 
of $365 will probably be uncol- 
lectable. 
What We’ve Learned 

The foregoing information and 
statistics have not been presented 
with the thought that they are ade- 
quate to support unequivocal conclu- 
sions. However, 11 years of experi- 
ence in administering, in one form 
or another, a policy of adjusting rents 
to current income would seem to 
warrant the following observations: 

1—A policy of interim redetermi- 
nations is preferable to a fixed graded 
rent as it is (a) more flexible and 
permits the immediate adjustment of 
rents to unforeseen fluctuation in 
family income and (b) more accept- 
able to the tenants, who prefer a 
“pay as you go” plan. 

2—Any rent income advantage in 
any one year may be offset in another 
year, so that there is little, if any, 
net rent income advantage or dis- 
advantage to management over the 
long run. 

3—A policy of interim redetermi- 
nations creates additional work load 
in the management office. Although 
no time studies have been made, it 
is estimated that the average process- 
ing time ver report approximates one 
hour. Thus. in 1953 it is estimated 
that a total of 1208 man hours were 
required to administer the policy on 
an 868-unit project. This time can- 
not be considered, however, as a net 
increase in work load, as many of 
the tenants reporting would have 
consulted with the management of- 
fice no matter what policy was in 
effect. 

4—Further study by this authority 
to obtain facts unon which to base a 
re-definition of “substantial change” 
would appear to be advisable. The 
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dents, or other catastrophes occur, 
they are forced to buy food and 
clothes on what little relief money 
is available. It would be a gross in- 
justice to have such families continue 
payment of high rents—or incur in- 
debtedness based upon such high 
rentals. Any concessions made in 
such instances under a fixed income 
procedure would convert the system 
to an interim determination plan. 

Even in a rigid system of interim 
redeterminations, there are frequent 
unusual examples of incomes that 
have changed drastically since previ- 
ous re-examinations and, if incomes 
have been increased sharply, there is 
a resulting criticism of the local au- 
thority for either not securing ade- 
quate rent or for not requesting 
removal of the excess income family. 
In local authorities using the fixed 
income system, there is the constant 
danger of serious criticism, not only 
locally, but nationally as well, that 
must surely follow when a family has 
its income established at $800 and 
then 60 days later acquires new em- 
ployment that results in a $3000 in- 
come. To have that family remain 
in the project for ten additional 
months at a monthly rental of $19 
against a $3000 annual income is 
not only a grave injustice but is a 
situation that could direct harsh and 
destructive criticism against the local 
authority and against the public 
housing program itself. 

We must face the fact that any 
system of rentals based upon income 
must necessarily carry along the 
headaches caused by changing in- 
comes and must make appropriate 
adjustments accordingly. We believe 
that only in a system of interim 
redeterminations can results be 
achieved that are realistic, sympa- 
thetic, and produce a minimum dan- 
ger of justifiable criticism. 


present practice of making one dollar 
adjustments in rent may be of rela- 
tively little advantage to the ten- 
ants—at least, not enough to warrant 
the additional cost to management. 

5—The various actions provided 
for in the event of non-compliance 
cannot be uniformly applied to all 
cases. The manager must be per- 
mitted to weigh the circumstances of 
each case of non-compliance and 
only then take whatever action is 
indicated. 
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ILLINOIS COURT UPHOLDS Two 
COMMUNITY CONSERVATION LAWS 

What are believed to be the first 
decisions by a court of last resort 
sustaining the constitutionality of 
local programs of urban renewal 
through conservation and rehabilita- 
tion as contemplated by Title III of 
the Housing Act of 1954 were 
handed down by the Illinois supreme 
court on September 23, 1954 in 
People ex rel. Gutknecht v. Chicago, 
et al. and Zisook, et al. v. Mary- 
land-Drexel Neighborhood Redevel- 
opment Corporation, et al. 

The first case upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Urban Community 
Conservation Act of Illinois. Here, as 
in most court tests of redevelopment 
laws, the argument was advanced 
that, since the properties acquired 
under the act through eminent do- 
main may be sold or leased for pri- 
vate development, the public purpose 
of the taking is nullified. ‘As other 
courts are holding and as the Illinois 
courts have held, however, the opin- 
ion in this case states that “possessory 
use by the public is not an indispensa- 
ble prerequisite to the lawful exercise 
of the power of eminent domain . . .” 
The opinion then quotes the court 
as follows: “ “The achievement of the 
redevelopment of slum and blighted 
areas, as defined in the act, in our 
opinion constitutes a public use and 
a public purpose, regardless of the 
use which may be made of the prop- 
erty after the redevelopment has 
been achieved.’ ” 

The second case upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the 1953 amend- 
ments to the Illinois Neighborhood 
Redevelopment Corporation Law. 
The original law had been sustained 
in 1945 in Zurn v. City of Chicago 
(389 Ill. 114). Although the 1943 
law was amended in 1953 in several 
material respects, the court held that 
these changes did not render the 
amended law vulnerable to the plain- 
tiffs’ attacks. 


MAINE SLUM CLEARANCE AND 
REDEVELOPMENT LAW UPHELD 
As the country goes, so goes Maine. 
On September 3, 1954, the Maine 
supreme court, in Phillis H. Crom- 
mett, et al. v. City of Portland, et 
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al., ruled the Slum Clearance and 
Redevelopment Authority Law con- 
stitutional against the charges that 
the 1951 law contained unauthorized 
delegation of legislative power, that 
the loan of state credit was pledged, 
and that the exercise of eminent do- 
main was not for a “public use.” As 
to the last point, the court said: “The 
clearance of the ‘blighted area’ in our 
view is the use of property for pur- 
poses of public health, morals, safety 
and welfare. The ‘public use’ within 
the meaning of our Constitution lies 
in the removal of breeding grounds 
of disease, juvenile delinquency, and 
other social evils.” 

The Maine decision is also impor- 
tant for what it holds “public use” 
is not. Thus: “Several of the con- 
ditions stated in the statute in clauses 
1 and 2 of Section 3(g), supra, and 
particularly in clause 2, do not in 
our view touch upon a public use. 
Examples are found in ‘faulty lot lay- 
out,’ ‘deterioration of site, ‘diversity 
of ownership,’ ‘defective or unusval 
conditions of title, ‘improper sub- 
division or obsolete platting,’ or ‘mix- 
ture of incompatible land uses.’ Nor 
are public uses involved in correcting 
a condition from which an area ‘sub- 
stantially impairs or arrests the sound 
growth of the municipality, or con- 
stitutes an economic or social liabil- 
ity.’ The public use, as we have said, 
is found in the course of conditions 
harmful to the public health, safety. 
morals or welfare. 

“Further, we do not in this opin- 
ion pass upon the constitutionality 
of Section 9 of the Act. supra, relat- 
ing to the ‘Acquisition and develop- 
ment of undeveloped vacant land.’ 
Our discussion is confined to the 
validity of the Act with reference to 
the action here taken and proposed.” 


MASSACHUSETTS DECISION GIVES 
REDEVELOPMENT GREEN LIGHT 
Massachusetts has also joined the 
growing list of states whose highest 
courts have sustained the validity of 
redevelopment laws. In Papadinis v. 
City of Somerville, et al (supreme 
judicial court of Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 21, 1954), the constitutional- 
ity of the land assembly and redevel- 


opment projects part of the state's 
housing authority law was upheld. 
As in the Maine discussed 
above, the big problem was the pub- 
lic purpose question and the plain- 
tiffs stressed this point above all 
others, contending that the law au- 
thorizes the exercise of the eminent 
domain power and the expenditure 
of public funds for the acquisition of 
land that will be sold to private per- 
sons. The court denied this conten- 
tion, holding that the main purpose 
of the plan is slum clearance and that 
the disposition of the land by sale 
thereafter is incidental to that pur- 
pose. “Once the public purpose con- 
templated by the statute has been 
achieved the authority is not obliged 
to retain the cleared land as unpro- 
ductive property.” 

Although the wel- 
come one, it is to be noted, as pointed 
out in this page some time ago (see 
June 1954 JouRNAL, page 197) that 
care must be exercised in attributing 
to a decision anything more than 
the bare holding based on the facts 
in the particular case. In the Massa- 
chusetts case, the court was careful 
to point out that the area involved 
was found to be “decadent” and 
“substandard” and added that “in 
upholding the statute we do so only 
in so far as it applies to a redevelop- 
ment of such areas. Whether the 
statute would be constitutional as 
applied to the redevelopment of a 
‘blighted open area’ is a question not 
before us and we make no intimation 
one way or the other.” 


case, 


decision is a 


WISCONSIN REDEVELOPMENT LAW 
UPHELD BY HIGHEST STATE COURT 

With the Wisconsin supreme court 
decision in David Jeffrey Co. v. City 
of Milwaukee on October 5, 1954, 
that state is now lined up with all 
the states (except Florida and Geor- 
gia) highest courts, when 
presented with the issue, have sus- 
tained the validity of state redevelop- 
ment legislation. 

As in the case of the other litiga- 
tion, the complaint in the Jeffrey case 
assailed the constitutionality of the 
Wisconsin Blighted Area Law on a 
number of grounds but principally on 
the basis that the acquisition and use 
of the condemned land and structures 
violated the Wisconsin and United 
States constitutions in that such ac- 
quisition and such use were for a 
private as distinguished from a public 
use and purpose. 

After a lengthy analysis of the law 
and of other decisions on the ques- 
tion, the court concluded: “It ap- 
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pears plain that the controlling mo- 
tive for the ridding of blight and the 
assurance of its non-repetition is the 
safeguarding of the public’s health, 
the public’s safety and the public’s 
welfare. .. We have no difficulty in 
concluding that the condemnation of 
property for the elimination of blight 
areas and the prevention of the re- 
currence of blight in such places is 
for public purpose and public use.” 

The decision is also of significance 
in its direct approach to the question 
of the possible recurrence of blight. 
In fact, the opinion contains the 
statement that it is as much a public 
purpose to prevent recurrence of 
blight as it is to eliminate it. Nor is 
it any the less a public use because 
public ownership is only for a short 
duration, for it “is the character of 
the use and not its extent which de- 
termines the question of public use.” 

Of especial interest, particularly in 
the light of the District of Columbia 
case now under consideration by the 
United States Supreme Court (Ber- 
man, et al, v. Parker, et al.), is the 
court’s recognition of the area ap- 
proach in the legislation, including 
“bare or vacant land.” The Wiscon- 


ORA BELLE ROLLOW— 
(Continued from page 403) 

ployers and social agencies had re- 
luctantly made loans or grants of 
large sums to pay off these back- 
charges. ) 

As our first effort to solve this 
problem of frequent rent changes 
and occasional back-charges, we tried 
to define “substantial increase” and 
adopted a policy whereby a four 
grade increase or decrease had to 
occur before a change in rent was 
made. This system did not, however, 
relieve the tenant from the responsi- 
bility of reporting all changes as they 
occurred nor did it alter the back- 
charging requirement. The tenant 
was gratified when his rent was not 
increased and when it was lowered 
but it was even more difficult to 
explain why we couldn’t always de- 
crease it, and after all, what was a 
“substantial change”? 

Early in 1953—at a particularly 
hectic managers’ meeting—we de- 
cided to DO SOMETHING! Fixed 
rents seemed the only approach we 
had not tried, yet we feared the pos- 
sibility of numerous hardship cases. 
We began to consider a fixed rent 
plan on a six months basis as an 
experiment. 

We first established these facts: 
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sin supreme court adopted the lan- 
guage of the lower court on this 
point, to the effect that “the law is 
directed against slum and blighted 
areas, not individual structures. It 
must be presumed that the legislature 
believed that the evils resulting from 
blight are inherent not in the par- 
ticular structures but in the entire 
blighted area as a whole. . . The 
necessity for acquiring vacant parcels 
and unoffending buildings within a 
blighted area to effectuate a sound 
workable plan of redevelopment is 
obvious.” 


U. S. SUPREME COURT CERTIORARI 
SOUGHT IN CALIFORNIA CASE 


The United States supreme court 
docket shows that review is being 
sought of the decision in Van Hoff v. 
Redevelopment Agency of City and 
County of San Francisco. In the Van 
Hoff case, the California district 
court of appeal (in the case then 
known as Redevelopment Agency of 
the City and County of San Francisco 
v. Hayes—see April 1954 JouRNaL, 
page 134) had sustained the consti- 
tutionality of the California Com- 
munity Redevelopment Law. 


(1) such a plan was legal; (2) our 
annual contributions contract per- 
mitted it; (3) rents could be changed 
within the six months period if the 
tenant signing the lease died or left 
the family; (4) the problem of hard- 
ship could be handled on an individ- 
ual basis. 

Betore submitting our proposal to 
our board of commissioners, we made 
an exhaustive study of our records 
for 1952, which revealed that had a 
six months fixed rent system been in 
effect during that year, the workload 
would have been substantially the 
same, the rentals charged would have 
been substantially the same (.008 
less), and the probable hardship 
cases would have amounted to only 
about 2 per cent of the families and 
the period of such hardships would 
have been of relatively brief dura- 
tion (half of them for two months 
or less). 

Accordingly, we instituted a sys- 
tem of fixed rents on a six months 
basis on June 1, 1953 and have con- 
tinued to use this system since with 
what we feel are excellent results. 
Our limited experience to date has 
indicated that the system of fixed 
rents on a six months basis has re- 
sulted in the following: 

1—Little or no change in re- 





examination workload. 

2—Increased job satisfaction for 
tenant selection staff and managers. 

3—Materially improved tenant- 
management relations. 

4—Improved employer-authority 
relations. 

5—No hardship cases that could 
not be worked out satisfactorily, 
usually with the help of a local wel- 
fare agency. 

We are interested in learning 
whether this system materially affects 
our rental revenue and a further 
study was initiated on October 1, 
1954 to develop facts on the amount 
of revenue that would be collected 
were we following a system of in- 
terim adjustments and _ back-charg- 
ing. Also, we plan to continue our 
study of hardship cases. The results 
of these two studies will assist us in 
determining whether we should fix 
rents for a period of one year instead 
of six months. 


NEW MEMBERS— 
(Continued from page 396) 
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George W. Martens, Minneapolis 
Raymond E. Martin, Philadelphia 
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Herbert Mercher, Dallas 

Daniel Metliz, New York 
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H. E. Oliver, Kennewick 
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Charles H. Parker, Decatur 
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Peyton M. Reed, Nashville 
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Irving Rubenstein, Pittsburgh 
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Bernard P. Sacharow, Cleveland 
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Val U. Sheppard, Atlanta 
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Calvin L. Vermeire, Sharon 


Goodloe Walden, Knoxville 
(Continued column three, page 407) 
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POSITIONS 


A238 — RELOCATION SPECIALIST 

\ relocation specialist’ in Honolulu 
Hawaii would like to exchange same 
or equivalent position with someone in 
the United States whose agency is ac- 
lively engaged in redevelopment work 
Exchange will be for one year beginning 
July 1, 1955. Write to Harry kK. Lee, 
Relocation Specialist, Honolulu Redevel 
opment Agency, City Hall, Honolulu 
Hawaii 


A-22 — PLANNER Ill 

Salary: $6029 minimum. Experience re 
quirements: five years working in a re 
development program operation Educa 
tional requirements: bachelor’s degree 
in either architecture or planning, pre 
ferably in architecture, with heavy ex 
perience in the alternate field. Job 
requires applicant to perform a variety 
of functions in the agency and to be 
familiar with all phases of a redevelop 
ment agency's operation. Contact M1 
Richard W. E. Perrin, Executive Di 
rector, Housing Autnority of the City 
of Milwaukee, 408 East Wells Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A2I—FOUNDATION DIRECTOR 

A new foundation is being jointly spon- 
sored by major industries, a leading edu- 
cational institution, and local citizens in 
a midwest industrial city to operate in 
the field of redevelopment, neighborhood 
conservation, and urban renewal. Ade- 
quately financed and soundly conceived, 
this organization desires the services of an 
executive director capable of implement- 
ing the broad directives of its board of 
directors by the organization and direction 
of a staff to be engaged. Applicants 
should be between 30 and 40 years of 
age and should have demonstrable experi- 
ence in administrative work, planning, 
housing, real estate analysis, and public 
relations incident to such an operation. 
Salary range $12,000-$15,000.  Wrifge 
Real Estate Research Corporation, 75 
West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
State previous experience in detail, giving 
educational background, family status, 
etc, 


A20—ASSOCIATION AIDE 

The Pittsburgh Housing Association, a 
Community Chest agency, is looking for 
a housing “generalist” to fill the position 
of assistant director for the association. 
The activities of the association include 
a variety of services to people with hous- 
ing problems—especially to families of 
low income such as helping to correct 
violations of housing, safety, and health 
standards: advisory work with local hous- 
ing and social welfare agencies; and in- 
formation service to the public regarding 
housing conditions and problems. The 
association also conducts research aimed 
at determining housing needs and finding 
ways to improve the housing supply. It 
publishes a monthly newsletter 

Applicants should be thoroughly famil- 
iar with such operations as those noted 
above and be able to plan and guide com- 
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AVAILABLE 


mittee work, to conduct haison with local 
housing agencies, and assist in publication 
work. Applicant’s academic background 


should emphasize housing housing and 
health, or social welfare The position 
will pay up to $7200 to start, depend- 


ing on the qualifications of the appli 
cant. Submit educational and experience 
inquiries to the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association, Suite Mb, Civic 
Building, 200 Ross Street, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania 


resumecs Oo! 


AI9—FEDERAL TECHNICIANS 

The Housing and Home _ Finance 
Agency has, or expects to have, vacancies 
in San Francisco, Fort Worth, Chicago, 
Atlanta, and Philadelphia in all of the 
following four positions 
] Project Re presentative Ciwil Engi- 
neer), grades GS-9, 11, 12, and 13, salary 
range $5060-9360. For these positions, 
HHFA is looking for civil engineers with 
municipal engineering experience to rep- 
resent the agency at the site of redevelop- 
ment projects, beginning with the demoli- 
tion period. 
2—City Planner, GS-7 through 14, salary 
range $4205-9600 These positions will 
be filled from the Civil Service examina- 
tion recently announced by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission (see July JourRNAL, page 
249). 
3—Field Representative, GS-9 through 
13, salary range $5060-9360. These posi- 
tions are openings for housing and urban 
renewal generalists who can represent 
HHFA with local public agencies on re- 
newal projects prior to the demolition 
stage. 
4-—Codes Analyst, GS-11 and 12, salary 
range $5940-8040. These positions re- 
quire construction-engineering or archi- 
tectural background and specific experi- 
ence in the analysis of zoning, housing, 
and building codes 

For all four of these types of positions, 
contact Douglas E. Chaffin, Director of 
Personnel, Office of the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Nor- 
mandy Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
A18—SENIOR PLANNER 

\ private planning association is look- 
ing for a chief planning technician to plan 
commercial, industrial, residential, and 
trafic patterns in a redevelopment area 
of a large city. Duties include gathering 
and analysing all pertinent data: liaison 
with local agencies, businesses, and gen- 
eral public: assisting in formulating con- 
servation plans: and interesting private 
and public investors in the redevelopment 


operation. Salary: $8000 


AI5—PLANNING DESIGNER II 
$4500-$5652. Qualifica- 
tions: same as A-14 except two years of 
experience in planning design work. Land 
planning experience is essential. Write to 
David A. Wallace, Director of Planning 
and Development, Philadelphia Rede 
velopment Authority, 910 Board of Edu 
cation Building, Philade Iphia 3. Pennsyl 
V inia,. 


Salary ranee: 


Al4—PLANNING DESIGNER III 


Salary range: $5652-$7100. Qualifix 
tions: graduation from a four-vear college 
or university with major course work i 


planning, engineering, architecture ol 
plus three years 


experience in land planning and site plan 


landscape architecture 


ning, in¢ luding om year In supervisor 

or advanced technical capacity. Ability to 
supervise the work of five to seven land 
planners necessary. Knowledge of detailed 
development procedur Ss ind subdiv 5.01 
yout desirable Wi tc to David \ W il 
ce, Director of Planning and Develop 
ment, Philadelphia Redevelopment Au 
thority, 910 Board of Education Buildin 


Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvan 


I 
la 
la 


AS—SANITARIAN 
Assistant chief, housing hygiene 
tion, Philadelphia Depart: ent of Public 


Health Salarv ranee $5916-8$7430 over 
five year period Requirements include 
graduation from a four year college or 
university with a major in a basic publi 
health field and three years of CX] mn 


in public health or housing hygiene, in 
cluding one year of supervisory exper 
ence Also any acceptable equivalent of 
experience or training Apply to: Person 
nel Department, Room 127, City Hall, 
Philadelphia 7 


Pennsylvania 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W110, Male, 33—DIRECTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Eight years experience in public ad 
ministration as director of 


counts 
housing authority. Training in municipal 
administration 


WII, Male, 31I—TENANT SELECTION 

About five years experience setting up 
and directing a tenant selection and re 
examination department. Duties includ 


processing applications for about 5000 
units; liaison with employers and with 
community and civic groups recruiting 


and training departmental employees 
nitiation of forms and procedures for 


the department's operation; supervision 
of a dozen employees; and coordination 
of relocation functions with redevelop 
ment and housing projects. Education 


B.A. degree plus all course work for 
master of business administration degree 


NEW MEMBERS— 


Continued from page 406 


John W. Walls, Indianapolis 

Miss Dorothy B. Wanamaker, Buffalo 
Joseph S. Waters, Jersey City 

Frank M. White, Atlanta 

Mrs. Frances K. Williams, Cleveland 
Harry E. Williams, Marietta 

John B. Williams, Cleveland 

Karl F. Wogatske, West Springfield 
Miss Stella Wojciechowski, Ambridge 
Ernest P. Wood, Franklin 

Alexander O. Zambory, Perth Amboy 


NEW AGENCY MEMBERS 

Clinton, Tennessee housing authority 

Jefferson City, Tennessee housing author 
ity 


Kine ville, Lexa housing suthor t 


NEW REDEVELOPMENT INFORMATION 
SERVICE SUBSCRIBERS 


Le wisbur lennesset housin author ty 
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BROADCAST "THE PUBLIC HOUSING STORY” 


Through Your Local Radio Stations 


NAHRO'S OWN PRODUCTION—a four-part serial dramatizing the role of 
public housing today is available for purchase on a single 33-1/3 r.p.m. 
long-playing record that can be turned over to your local radio stations 
for broadcast on free public service time. See page 398 for details. 


Useful also for staff training and school and club programs. 


ALL FOUR PROGRAMS: "The Fact-Finder" — "One Man's Town" — 
“Meet Fairpark Homes" — "The Bigger Focus" — on one record — 
Price: $7.50. 


— Order from NAHRO headquarters, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago — 








